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NATIONAL 

J. Edgar Hoover, No. 1 G-man, has 
asked Congress for 700 additional 
agents, at a cost of $970,000, to fight 
spies and saboteurs @ The non- 
white population of the U. S. is 13,- 
455,988, the Census Bureau reports 

. . © The total output of American 
industries during 1940 was the largest 
in history, reports Commerce Secre- 
tary Jesse Jones. Fedefal Reserve 
Board’s index of production stood at 
122. (Average for 1935-39 equals 100.) 
. . . ® Isidor Lubin, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, has proposed a 
“defense dismissal wage tax” ta ease 
unemployment after the defense boqm 
is over... @ When an Eastern Airlines 
“sleeper” plane crashed into a_ hi'l- 
side near Atlanta, Ga. Rep. W. D. 
Byron of Maryland was among seven 
killed, and Capt. “Eddie” Ricken- 
backer among the nine wounded. 


DEFENSE 
Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, commending the morale of the 


new Army, amended Napoleon’s axiom: 


that “morale is to materiel as three to 
one” by saying the ratio is now six 
to one . ... @ Texas City, Tex., will 
be the site of the $3,500,000 govern- 
ment-owned tin smelter to refine South 
American tin. It is across the bay 
from Galveston . . . @ Thomas 
Edison Lake, son of ‘Simon Lake, an 
inventor of the submarine, discloses 
that he has invented a new aero- 
dynamic torpedo boat which will 
skim the water on pontoons 
e Because of millions of dollars w orth 
of insurance sold to draftees by en- 
terprising agents, the government is 
considering amending the provision 
that the Veterans’ Administration shall 
keep in force ‘insurance up to $5,000 
taken out by drafted men at least a 
month before entry into service. 
Draftees must make payments them- 
selves after their discharge. 
STATES & CITIES 

Sing Sing Prison, New York, recent- 
ly received its youngest inmate, 14- 
year-old Al®xander Keitt, convicted of 
second-degree murder during a $3 
holdup. Murder, kidnap and treason 
are the only crimes for which persons 
under 16 ¢an be sent to state prison 
in New York ,.. ®@ With rivers 
flushed by weeks of heavy rain, Los 
Angeles and other Southern Califor- 
nia suburbs were menaced by floods 
. . . @ Police in Union County, N. J., 
began a drive against bingo games. One 


game sponsored by the Disabled War 


Veterans was among those closed. 
PEOPLE 
Underlining once more the fact that 
the White House does not recognize 
Hitler’s conquests, the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt entertained Grand 





International 


Prince Felix and Grand Duchess Charlotte 


Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, her 
husband, Prince Felix, and their 21- 
year-old heir, Jean. There was a 
musicale and a state dinner; then, 
while the Grand Duchess and Mrs. 
Roosevelt visited Mt. Vernon, her hus- 
band and heir visited Capitol Hill 
.. . @ Flying to Britain on war duty, 
Sir Frederick Banting, co-discoverer 
of insulin in 1922, died when his plane 
crashed in Newfoundland. Dr. Bant- 
ing’s last act was to bandage the 
wounds of his pilot, only survivor 
among four victims. Sir Frederick, 
Nobel Prize-winner, never took a pen- 
ny for his insulin patent, which sav- 
ed the lives of thousands of diabetics 

a e As Chief Justice Charles 
E vans Hughes started his 12th year in 
that office, his grandson, Henry Stuart 
Hughes, resigned as a Brown Univer- 
sity faculty member to enlist in the 
Army ® Quadruplets, three girls 
and a boy, were born to Mr. & Mrs. 
Porter Lasley on their Litchfield, Ky., 
farm. They were the second set with- 
in a month, quads having previously 
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FOREIGN 
Marshal Petain has shaken u 

cabinet again, to create a fiv = 

“super-cabinet” headed by Vic: 

mier Adm. Jean Darlan. There \ - 

place in it for Pierre Laval, H ’ 





No. 1 Frenchman. .. @ Though | 

were no charges that his dispat 

had been inaccurate, John T. \\ 

aker, American corresponden! jy A 
Rome, has been asked to leave 
because “the tone of his dispatc! 
displeasing.” ® As anti-G: > 
riots swept German-held Amsk 

the Netherlands, six civilians 
killed. Gen. Friedrich Christia 
German commander, establish: ’ 
military administration for Nor be 
Holland. . .e Ten more Norwe: 
were condemned to death for 1 
ing German occupation. .. @ Spai an 
promised Britain not to fortify ' 
gier International Zone, opposit: 
raltar. @ Italy, claiming sh: 
spent 7,500,000,000 lire (the li eh 
worth about five cents) aiding t! 
surgents in the Spanish Civil Wa 
sent General Franco a bil) for 
000,000 lire. 


° THE AMERICAS 

Baron von Thermann, German \))- po: 
bassador to Argentina, has warned |)! pec 
nation that her trade relations co! 
the U, S. “have no future,” and (vi 
“Germany will be the most in; C 
tant buyer in the new Europea; ian 
der.” ... ©® Two more America on 
career diplomats have replaced 1 B 


‘ career men in Latin-America. Wes! wr 


Frost, embassy counselor in Chile, is iss 
new Minister to Paraguay. Pierre « wh 
LaGarde Boal, embassy counselor ! in « 
Mexico City, was named Minister |! wa: 
Nicaragua. ..@ Canada = appoills arti 
Leighton McCarthy, 71-year-o) sue 
dustrialist, as Minister to the U. S mas 


. * . S | 


BUSINESS 


Steel makers believe that wit! 
ders at the present high rate, th: 
tire steel output for 1941 will be sold 
out by May 1... ¢ Robert J. Boltz, so- 
cially prominent Philadelphia inves'- 
ment broker is sentenced to 20 to 4! 
years in penitentiary for defraudi's 
clients of more than $1,000,000. 


7 * o 


POLITICS 


As result of a Grand Jury investis® 
tion of campaign expenditures, the 
Attorney General may ask Congress (0 
close Hatch Act loopholes. The cit! 
loophole is the separation of nation! 
and local committees, permitting © 
cessive over-all contributions be ind 
expenditures by, each... @ Rep. Jos' = 
W. Martin, Republican national c 
man, denies that Wendell Willkie’ 
stand on the Lease-Lend Bill! |) 
caused a split in G. O. P. ranks. .. ° 
Willkie will make two speeches '% 
Joseph C. Baldwin, Republican ¢#”- 
didate for the New York Congres nal 
seat of the late Kenneth Simpson. 
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TEATILES— 


A Giant Industry Works for National Defense 


°C eee snorted old Regu- 
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4 ilar Army men when they read 
list of bedding that would be is- 
| to new Army draftees. “Com- 
s?” asked the men who remem- 
ed their days in the A. E. F. “This 
‘'s army was never like that.” 
But to the nation’s textile industry, 
fact that comforts are being is- 
d to draftees training in cold cli- 
s highlighted an important fact. 
le Sam’s new Army will be better 
sed and better bedded than usual. 
ticipating the greatest splurge of 
s buying since the last war, Amer- 
textile industry last year began 
talling new textile machinery at 
a clip that it sent sales of these 
ines to a new high. 
army preparing itself against 
sible war is many things to many 
le. One of the things it must be- 
when it aims to expand to 1,500,- 
soldiers is a great housekeeper. 
forts for rookies fresh from civil- 
life is only one of the minor items 
ts hotsekeeper’s shopping list. 
esides his sheets and two 34-pound 
len blankets, each rookie may be 
ed two additional blankets, one of 
h may be replaced by a comfort 
ld climates. He also gets towels, 
h cloths and other standard toilet 
les. And when it prepares to is- 
his clothing, the Army Quarter- 
ter Corps combines in itself all the 
ts of a generous father, an anx- 
mother and a huge department 
The clothing issued to trainees 


Egy - 


at reception centers, for instance, may 
include all of the following items: 
One web waist belt; one 18-0z. serge 
field cap; one woolen serge or o, d. 
(olive drab) coat; one denim work 
coat; three pairs of drawers, short, 
knee-length or ankle-length cotton or 


wool; a pair of woolen gloves; four * 


ones 


white cotton . handkerchiefs; 
denim work hat; two sets of collar 
insignia; one pair of leggins; one 
black and one khaki necktie; one 
woolen overcoat or mackinaw; one 
raincoat; two shirts; one pair of serv- 
ice shoes; three pairs of cotton or 
woolen socks; two pairs of trousers, 


one of them denim work trousers; 
and three cotton or woolen under- 
shirts. 


... A Staggering Order 


Those are merely the individual re- 
quirements of one rookie. Multiply 
them by the 900,000 trainees which 
the army is authorized to call up in 
one year, plus the rapidly expanding 
Regular Army, plus the millions of 
more soldiers that Army must envisage 
for any emergency. Then add the hun 
dreds of other textile products, from 
tenting,- to mosquito netting to silk 
powder bags for big guns. It tots up 
to a sum of orders which staggers even 
the textile industry, which in average 
over-all importance—in terms of em 
ployees, wages paid and value of prod- 
ucts—ranks third in America only to 
the food and iron-and-steel industries. 

To bed and clothe his Army, Uncle 





International 


National Defense Demands Are ‘Not Expected to Dent Cotton Surplus ° 





International 


Completed Uniforms for America’s Army 


Sam between last June and January 
ordered more than $335,279,000 worth 
of textile products. Item: 4,146,520 
woolen blankets. Item: 13,600,000 
yards of woolen shirting, Item: 29,- 
393,000- yards of cotton duck tentage 
of various weights. Item: 12,216,000 
pairs of woolen and 19,035,000 pairs of 
cotton socks. 

Though most of the textile contracts 
to cover the new army were let dur- 
ing 1940, a deficiency appropriation of 
$174,000,000 recently passed by Con- 
gress provides for still more purchases 
in the coming months. A few weeks 
ago, for example, the Quartermaster’s 
Depot in Philadelphia began studying 
bids on 20,000,000 yards of either 36- 
inch herringbone twill or white-back 
blue denim. At the same time it nego- 
tiated contracts for private manufac- 
ture of 1,036,000 field jackets to be 
made from Government-owned cloth, 
and opened bids on 9,352,000 yards of 
mosquito netting of various types. 


. . . Effect on Industry 


How will this sudden influx of or- 
ders affect our huge textile industry? 
Will the Army and Navy’s buying— 
and in fiscal 1941 the Navy is buying 
three times as much textile goods as 
it did in fiscal 1940; its original $24,- 
000,000 clothing and small stores fund 
will probably be swelled by another 
$11,000,000—affect civilian purchases 
of shirts and sheets and suits? 

First, it must be remembered that 
the textile industry is a huge one. In 
the 1939 Census of Manufactures, the 
6,293 establishments making textile- 
mill products and other fibre manufac- 
tures ranked first in the United States 
in wage earners employed, with 1,075,- 
702 workers, and second in wages paid, 
with a pay check totaling $902,171,- 
863. The value of its products was 
$3,897 ,437,872. Close on the heels of 
the production branch came the major 
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fabricating unit of the industry. The 
Census showed that the “Apparel and 
other finished products” group em- 
ployed 758,302 workers in 20,365 es- 
tablishments, paid them wages of 
$606,609,295 and produced goods 
worth $3,358,255,400. 

At the same time it must also be 
remembered that the textile isdustry 
is not one industry, but a whole group 
of industries, some of which have 
hardly a bowing acquaintance with 
others. Modern science and technol- 
ogy are adding new members to it 
every few years. From the dawn of 
human history until the 20th Century, 
all textiles contained only four basic 
natural materials—wool and other an- 
imal hairs; cotton; linen from flax; 
and silk. Today four major synthetic 
products have elbowed their way into 
the field. They are: rayon, produced 
from wood cellulose and other vege- 
table pulps, the oldest. of the syn- 
thetics; nylon, synthetic product of a 
mechanized silk worm which digests 
coal,-water and air and extrudes its 
filaments through mechanical spin- 
nerets; casein, the fiber produced from 
milk; and fiber glass, an incredible 
woven fabric made from spun glass. 
Besides these, scores of other younger 
or still experimental synthetics are 
pushing into the field, 

Similarly diverse is the textile fabri- 
cating industry. It ranges from the 
frenetic, unstable women’s dress trade, 
a gambling business which pushes 
a majority of its shops to the wall 
every year, to the steady, solid cotton 
sheeting industry. But just as Uncle 
Sam will stick largely to-two old basic 
natural fibers in his military buying— 
cotton and wool—so the business of 
outfitting his Army and Navy will fall 
largely on certain units of the textile 
industry, affecting others only indi- 
rectly. 


. .. Cotton Surplus 


Cotton, of all our basic textiles, has 
been hit hardest by war, depression 
and the collapse of world trade. By 
next July, figures the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, the world surplus will 
amount to almost 25,000,000 bales, up 
4,316,000 bales from last year and an 
all-time high. Of this surplus, almost 
11,000,000 bales are now stored in U. S. 
warehouses. 

National defense is not expected to 
make much of a dent in America’s 
cotton surplus, In January, cotton 
spinning reached a new high in Amer- 
ica, active spindle hours numbering 
9,901,190,598. On the Census Bureau’s 
index, based on 80 hours a week per 
spindle, the cotton spinning industry 
was working at 112.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity—compared with 73.8 per cent 
in January, 1936. Yet all this activity, 
plus the booming 100 per cent business 
which cotton goods mills anticipate 
during 1941, is expected to use only 
some 9,000,000 of the 12,000,000 bales 
which American cotton growers pro- 
duce each year, In last year’s con- 
sumption of 8,500,000 bales, a new 
record in American cotton consump- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Civil Service 


After @ two-year study by a com- 
mittee of eight, headed by Supreme 
Court Justice Stanley Reed, a report 
was handed to President Roosevelt 
recommending that civil service status 
be extended to all Federal Government 
positions except those of a pelicy- 
making nature requiring Senate con- 
firmation. Thus the more than a mil- 
lion Government employees drawing 
a billion dollars a year in salaries and 
pay would be practically all “blanket- 
ed into” the Civil Service. As under 
the Ramspeck Act of 1939, this would 
be done for some 150,000 now outside 
Civil Service by ‘giving them a non- 
competitive test after six months of 
satisfactory service. 

Specifically exempted from the rec- 
ommendations were employees of the 





International 


Reed Reported on Civil Service Extension 


T. V. A. and W. P. A. The question 
of lawyers, of which the New Deal has 
brought in many, split Chairman 
Reed’s committee in half. Four want- 
ed attorneys selected from an “un- 
ranked register” of eligibles; the other 
four held they should be selected from 
the top of the register like other 
eligibles. They joined in suggesting 
another committee to further study 
the method of choosing government 
attorneys. 

The President, who appointed the 
committee to settle a dispute between 
the Civil Service Commission and De- 
partment heads over which jobs should 
be brought under civil service, trans- 
mitted the 278-page report to Con- 
gress with a message saying it “should 
assist all of us who are concerned with 
the development of a personnel serv- 
ice Which shall measure up to the re- 
quirements of the complicated public 
business.” 

At a press conference the President 
expressed concern over the publica- 
tion of testimony given by Gen. George 
C. Marshall to a Senate committee in 
“secret” session. He said he did not 
blame reporters for “trying to get the 








story,” but he questioned whethe: 
tors and publishers were not und: 
moral, ethical or patriotic dui 
withhold publication of a “leak 
story. He also suggested that Cong: 
men should refrain from dissem 
ing confidential information. 

Among other developments in 
President’s week were these: 

@ While on a week-end trip t. 
Hyde Park, N. Y., home, the Presi« 
a senior Jay officer of the St. J 
Episcopal church, jointd in th: 
cision to devote the day’s offeri: 
the Church of England, which 
asked the American churches 
$300,000 in aid. 

e By proclamation the Chief E 
tive extended the export licensing 
tem to the following materials vit 
defense: Beryllium, graphite, « 
trodes, aircraft pilot trainers, }. 
donna, atropine, sole leather and | 
ing leather. As a result, 12 trai 
planes on a freighter bound for \ 
slavia were removed. 

@ When asked whether Ambas: 
Winant was charged with any | 
suggestions to London, the Presi 
said “no,” and added that the 
idea is to Win the war. 

e Washington theater goers 
treated to a Presidential rarity \ 
the President attended a perforn 
of his White House guest, Alexa 
Woollcott, in the comedy, “The 
Who Came to Dinner,” at the Nat 
Theater, 





Congress: Oratory 


The Congressional spotlight s 
during the week on the Senate \ 
ardent oratory flamed as member 
member rose to extol or denounc: 
lease-lend bill. Opponents took 
of the time, and threatened, at « 
sign of being pushed, to take a 
definite time. Proponents, con! 
cf having two votes to one for pas 
were most interested in speed 
they occasionally contributed a s| 
to keep the debate more in ba! 
Later, as tempers became stra 
there was more rejoinder. Hin 
hight sessions and longer day ses 
to get the debate over were met 
threats of filibuster. 

Little new was brought out { 
against the bill, in the second \ 
debate, but some surprises deve! 
Senator Aiken of Vermont, coll: 
of Senator Austin, strong suppor! 
the measure, came out against it 
maiden speech. Another maiden s| 
in opposition was that of S 
Brooks of Plinois. On the othe: 
Senator Murray of Montana spok: 
the measure, though his colle 
Senator Wheeler, was its arch en: 
Another surprise ~was the oppo: 


taken by Senator Robert Reynol:!s ° 


North Carolina, and still anothe: 
a speech against it by that cha 
of silence, the humorous, dra‘ 
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Nemocratic Senator, Bulow of South 
Dakota. 

[) a special communication to Con- 
oress the President asked for $3,812,- 
11.197 in emergency supplemental 
ds for the Army, more than half 

aviation, to provide, especially, 
600 heavy. and medium bombers. 
spout half the sum was for expansion 

the military program and the rest 
for projects asked for in the regular 
srmy budget for 1942. Another $150,- 
(0 was asked for to provide “com- 
tv facilities” in connection with 
efense housing problem. 
e Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
| unanimously for the naval base 
rization bill of $242,000,000 car- 
s $4,700,000 for harbor improve- 
; and shore facilities at the island 
am, and $8,100,000 for construc- 
if naval and air bases at Samoa. 

House also incorporated these 

7 in its fourth supplemental de- 
bill calling for $1,533,439,702 as 
ergency appropriation. 
Chief of Staff Gen, George C. Mar- 
told tke House Appropriations 
\ittee in charge of the bill that 
t danger of an invasion of the 
United States is less imminent than it 
a year ago. In the meantime 
il moves were made in both the 
House and Senate to investigate the 
tion of the national defense pro- 
Senator Truman of Missouri got 
val of the Senate Military Affairs 
itttee for an investigation of 
' rement and construction, look- 
to practices which unduly in- 
costs. The House Rules Com- 
was urged to approve a.similar 
tigation. 
ething of what was going on 
learned by the Justice Depart- 
however. While looking into 
; p early and hurried land _ pur- 
it discovered that one purchas- 
vent had charged as high as $820 
tle abstracts on 600 tracts of 
if but was brought to agree to a 
r e of $50. Other agents agreed to 
their fees from 6% to 3% per 
Other downward revisions of 
s were said to be in prospect. 


a a mH 


Defense: Priorities 


fair warning the Office of 

tion Management first used its 

to invoke priorities for defense 
ments by directing all produc- 
machine tools and aluminum 

to fill defense orders before 
sling any more civilian business. 
| R. Stettinius, Jr., director of 

S orities division of O. P, M., ex- 
that the situation was so acute 
: ed so essential, the earlier re- 
Le or voluntary priorities had to 
és le mandatory, and he warned 
; ther vital defense products 

0 sh! soon receive the same treatment. 
5 ; machine tools, the main trou- 


said, lay in the need of machine 
) LOK » make the additional machines 
: g heeded to turn out new machine tools. 








NATIONAL 





Berryman in The Washingion Ste 
Big Sticks in the United States Senate 


Prices on second-hand tools had pre- 
viously been controlled. The shortage 
was still acute in spite of a 100 per 
cent increase in the last year to a total 
of $450,000,000. Aluminum shortage 
arose from a shut-off, because of in- 
creased British needs, of the 3,000,000 
pounds imported monthly from Can- 
ada; from manufacturers increasing 
their stocks, and from increased civil- 
ian use of aluminum products. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
continued studying the subject of do- 
ing something about strikes although 
O. P, M. Directors Knudsen and Hill- 
man belittled the seriousness of strikes 
in defense works. As it did so, it 
learned of many new walk-outs, cap- 
ped by a strike started by Bethlehem 
Steel workers involving $1,500,000,000 
in orders. Conciliators from O, P. M. 
rushed to delay this strike. Before the 
Bethlehem strike there were 17 strikes 
holding up $60,000,000 worth of de- 
fense orders. In the meantime, both 
the C .L. O. and the A. F. of L. worked 
feverishly to get the upper hand in the 
Ford plants. Rep. Smith of Virginia 
urged banning of the closed shop as “a 
racket under which a man must pay 
tribute before he can get a job working 
for the Government on a_ national 
project.” He asked the committee to 
incorporate a “cooling-off” period for 





Internationa 


Stettinius Ordered Mandatory Priorities 











30 days in the bill. Rep. Starnes of 
Alabama branded labor strikes in de- 
fense industries as “treasonable con- 
duct.” 

© The Quartermaster depot at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., plans to buy 40,000,- 


000 pounds of coffee yearly for the 
Army. It will also buy all the tea, su- 
gar, extracts, spices, jams, pickles, 


syrups, baking powder, etc., for the 
Army. Two other great depots in 
Chicago and San Francisco will buy 
the canned fruits, vegetables, meat, 
and fish the Army needs. 

® Donald M. Nelson, Director of 
Purchases for the O. P. M., announced 
plans for the purchase of canned meat 
from South America. He first con- 
sulted domestic meat producers, who 
apparently acquiesced. Even Senator 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, who had led 
opposition to such proposals in the 
past, said he would not protest. 

e As talk of providing air raid 
shelters for American cities increased, 
searches were made for natural shel- 
ters already existing. Detroit boasted 
of extensive galleries deep under- 
ground provided by the old salt mines. 
New York not only has her subways 
but has discovered a number of old 
forgotten tunnels and underground 
passages built long ago, some by the 
original Dutch. Finding and mapping 
these shelters is now a WPA project. 





Paying for Defense 


A big New York bank recently de- 
cried the tendency “in many quarters” 
to regard the defense program not 
only a military necessity but an eco- 
nomic boon. Employment may be 
stimulated and the national income in- 
creased for a time, it warned, “but 
in the end it must represent not a 
source of wealth but an enormous eco- 
nomic burden to the American people.” 

The advice to “start. shouldering the 
burden now” was anticipated by the 
Treasury Department, which has a 
general plan to raise by taxes two- 
thirds of the defehse cost—estimated 
at something over $18,000,000,000 a 


*“year—and to borrow the rest. Present 


revenue acts are expected to yield 
some $9,000,000,000 a yvear, and a 25 
per cent increase is proposed to raise 
the yield to some $12,000,000,000, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau was said to be 
ready to accept a manufacturers’ sales 
tax, if necessary, to raise the extra 
$3,000,000,000, but was more favorable 
toward higher rates on normal indi- 
vidual, surtax and inheritance levies. 

When it comes to borrowing the 
other $6,000,000,000 roughly, a year 
everybody, from kiddies up, is going 
to get a chance to lend to Uncle Sam. 
Treasury officials have sketched a 
plan for the sale to the public of 
stamps, certificates and bonds in five 
categories like this: (1) Postal savings 
stamps in denominations of 10, 25 and 
50 cents and one dollar, at postoffices 
as now. (2) Postal or Treasury savy- 
ings certificates of $1 up. (3) “Baby” 
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bonds of from $25 to $1,000, sold at 25 
per cent discount and redeemable in 
10 years. (4) A new type bond matur- 
ing in about 40 years-and bearing some 
two per cent interest. (5) Intermittent 
sale of regular $1,000 - denomination 
Treasury bonds, notes and bills. 

Secretary Morgenthau ruled out 
sales campaigns, such as used for the 
Liberty Loans of the last war, and no 
sales quotas are planned for the 
states, There will be no “four-minute 
speaker” either, but two ideas will be 
stressed—national defense and thrift. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, for instance, explained 
to her press conference how children 
should be encouraged to buy 10-cent 
stamps until they get enough to trade 
them for a dollar certificate, and re- 
peat the process until they have 
enough certificates for a baby bond. 
Adults are urged to follow the same 
course, beginning higher up, of course. 

The pay-as-you-go idea has been 
approved by independent economists 
as a means of avoiding the danger of 
inflation involved in too-heavy bank 
borrowings. The National Economy 
League suggested a special 10 per cent 
defense tax superimposed on the pres- 
ent taxes on individual incomes, so as 
to put the program on “substantially 
a cash basis.” With that tax was a 
suggestion of rigid economy in other 
Government activities to save more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year. The Amer- 
ican Taxpayers Association urged the 
same Government economy, and de- 
clared that the United States could 
support a defense program of $15,000,- 
000,000 a year or more without check- 
ing savings or reducing the standard 
of living, But to make all this possible, 
the Association held, stress must’ be 
placed on increased production, and 
the prosperity resulting from it. Ac- 
cordingly, it solemnly warned against 
any punitive-and destructive taxes, 
which might decrease production. 

A first step in such tax relief was 
provided in a bill prepared by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
and Treasury officials to so amend the 
“hurriedly passed” Excess Profits Act 
of last year that “hardships” com- 
plained of by the corporations would 
be relieved to the extent of about 
$100,000,000 a year. 

—_—_—_—— oe 


Americana— 


Kerchoo: “Sneeze more quietly,” a 
North Carolina professor admonished 
a pupil in class. The teacher was 
asked to demonstrate how it was done. 
He did, and his false teeth hurtled 
across the room. Class was immedi- 
ately dismissed. 

By Gadd: Mrs. R. Gadd, age 50, of 
Detroit, who had never driven before, 
brought a bus safely through traffic 
and stopped it after the driver drop- 
ped dead. She and a child were the 
only passengers. 

a wets ae 

Imitation: Besides using canned 
bugle calls over the camp loud speaker 
system, Fort McClellan also fires a toy 
cannon near the mike to simulate 
morning and evening gun salutes. 
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ness plain, by disclosing that j 
Egyptian campaign the Italians 
outnumbered the _ British 2 
Though he promised that Italy, 
marching with her ally “to the 
would recover all she had lost 
more, the tenor of the speech ma 
evident that Italy is now just an 
prisoner of the Reich, a ward 
yet a subject of German arms. 

The Turks, whose recent no 
gression ‘pact with Bulgaria the (;, 
mans had hailed as a diplomati: 
umph, were busy talking this Ge: 
interpretation down. A Turk 
spokesman said the Turks ret 
“full freedom of action” if Gern 
occupied Bulgaria. Foreign Minis 
Sukru Saracoglu declared, “Turk 
will oppose by arms any aggre: 
directed against her territorial! 
tegrity or her independence.” Tur! 
he said, could not remain indiffer 
to “foreign activities in her securi| 
zone.” As British Foreign Minist 
Anthony Eden and Chief of Imp 
Staff Sir John Dill arrived in Turk: 
for conferences, Eden got a big « 
when he addressed his honor gu 
as “Fellow Soldiers.” At the sa 
time, Britain occupied the I! 
Dodecanese island nearest the Turk- 
ish coast, while Turkey closed th 
Dardanelles. 

Meantime the Greeks, toward whos 
port of Salonika all Germany’s 8 
kan sorties are presumably driving, 
continued saying little and fighting 
hard. Some of the few Greek woris ° 
were uttered by Dimitri Pipen 
Minister to Sofia, who told a press con- IS 
ference that Greece will continue to i 
fight, and to defend her integrity p 
any front where threatened. In 






























































Balkans: Political Front 


While the reluctant Balkans felt 
themselves being transformed inevit- 
ably from a political front to a diplo- 
matic front, an incident in Sofia, the 
current Balkan storm center, involved 
American Minister to Bulgaria George 
Earle in an action which was un- 
diplomatic but forceful. 

When husky Mr. Earle, who is built 
like one of his native Pennsylvania 
bears, asked the orchestra in a Sofia 
cafe to play Tipperary, an unidenti- 
fied person whom he described as “a 
German staff officer” objected, and 


. 


threw a champagne bottle at the Amer- 
ican Minister. “I smashed him in the 
face, knocking him down and causing 
his face to bleed,” said Mr. Earle. A 
minor riot was averted, and Earle re- 


— swer to rumors that a German show of G 
Earle’s Music Caused an Incident arms might force Greece to h 


peace, one Greek official pointed 

“When Italy attacked us, we did nol 
know what backing she might 
yet we fought.” \\ 


. : Africa: Where or When? 


In Italian East Africa, British and th 
“Free French” forces took town after 21 
town. They were accounted for. |) 

Cairo, Foreign Secretary Anthon) 
Eden and Gen. Sir John Dill, chic! 

the imperial general staff, con! 

with the Middle East command’s & 
Archibald Percival Wavell, befor: 


tired to the Legation, where he keeps 
a pet leopard in his study. 

This comic opera incident was the 
only relief in the Balkan tension. In 
every capital, rumors were indus- 
triously circulated concerning other 
Balkan nations. Among the hottest 
rumors were that the Germans had 
industriously practiced throwing their 
recently constructed pontoon bridges 
over the Danube, and sending traffic 
over them. Hosts of German staff of- 
ficers were reported arriving in civil- 
ian clothing in Sofia, where they pored 
over maps with Bulgarian officers. ing on to Turkey. The “desert 
German sign posts began appearing on was accounted for. But, the world b 
Bulgarian roads; and many villas at asked, where was “Desert Fox” \ 
Teham Korias, Bulgar resort town, vell’s Army of the Nile, and 
were taken for German officers. would it move again? 

German armies are being sucked For all the world knew, it gnt 
into the Balkans, where Hitler at pres- El 





have stepped off into a mirage il ! ha 


ent would like peace, because of the Agheila, 120 miles past Bengazi. !* \ 
military ineptness of Mussolini. porters accompanying it there ull: red n 
Neither German confidence nor Italian not a single peep after. British co” Me 





i 
bi: 
fo: 


muniques ceased even their “Notts 
to report in Libya.” Was the ary 
headed for Tripoli? Was it resting 0! 
its laurels? Was it elsewhere 12 


morale could have been much strength- 
ened by a speech which Mussolini 
delivered—his first in three months. 
In it he made the Italian Army’s weak- 
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\frica? Or headed for Greece? The 
only hint was a German statement that 
German mechanized troops based in 
Libya had had a brush with British 
rces. 4 
fhe British bided their time to give 
the answer. Observers guessed some- 
thing big was about to happen, for the 
quick drive into Libya followed after 
\nthony Eden’s last visit to Egypt, 
hen he was War Secretary. The 
only other concrete thing observers 
id to go on was a British warning 
it a wide stretch of Mediterranean 
between Italy and Africa was “danger- 
ous’—i.e., mined. The British fleet 
continued to sweep the seas around 
Italy, and it was disclosed that British 
submarines had sunk a number of 
enemy ships in the Mediterranean. 
\leantime, British and “Free French” 
forces continued to harry Italian East 
\frica. Forcing a crossing of the 
Juba River in Italian Somaliland, Brit- 
ish Empire troops took the towns of 
Jumbo, Gelit and Margherita in rapid 
succession, and later took the seaport 
capital, Mogadiscio. In Eritrea, more 
British troops were pushing from the 
north to join others besieging Cheren. 
rhey were accompanied by strapping 
black Sengalese of the “Free French” 
army, who had traveled 1,500 miles 
cross Africa by truck caravan. In 
Ethiopia, as British troops edged fur- 
ther into the country from northwest, 
west and south, Ethiopian patriots 
bushed 2,000 Italian troops 150 
les northwest of Addis Ababa. 





... Spring: U-Boat Blockade 


lt was the 21st anniversary of Nazi- 
ism. In the party’s beer cellar shrine 
| Munich, Adolf Hitler rose to address 
irty veterans in person, and all Ger- 
ny by radio. The burden of his talk: 
Germany would conquer’ England, 
rule the world economically. 
le renewed his threat of increased 
iarine warfare this spring. “Our 
uggle at sea only now can begin... 
wanted (time) to train new crews 
(-boats which are now ready. Just 
hours ago I received . reports 
the last two days .. . during which 
high seas forces and U-boats sank 
215,000 tons.” 
\s for his world power, Hitler 
sted: “I can mobilize half Europe 
will do so.” Of post-war Ger- 
y’s economic power, he said: “If 
sood for Germany, we shall trade, 
no American or British interests 
voing to stop our way of doing 
ess.” 
iat Germany had the U-boats for 
a drive, few persons doubted. 
ondon, one “neutral source” esti- 
d for correspondents that Hitler 
had at his command 600 submarines. 
a spring drive expected in four 
sea fronts—the Atlantic, the 
terranean, and with Japanese aid 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans—the 
big question was whether Britain’s sea 
‘orces could meet the challenge. A 
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Dili and Eden Visit Egypt and Turkey 


blockaded Germany can carry on with 
a tightened belt for several years; a 
blockaded Britain could not live. 

To break the German blockade at its 
sources, the R. A. F, was striking hard 
and often. One raid caught the great 
German-held French base of Brest 
when a 10,000-ton cruiser was in port. 
The British claimed to have “strad- 
dled” its docks with bombs, but did 
not say the cruiser was damaged. 

The United States Agriculture De- 
partment had some hopeful words for 
Britain, Despite thefts of food from 
conquered countries, the Department’s 
report said, Germany will lack four 
essential foods within six months 
meats, fats, vitamins and minerals, 
with the fats supply the lowest. But 
these Were long-range matters. At 
present, Britons were expecting in- 
vasion soon, and hoping that Amer- 
ican aid would mount in time. 





——~—_ - 


... Orient: Cede Oceania? 


Face—prestige; freedom from abash- 
ment—is an important commodity in 
the Orient, A few weeks ago, Japan 
“made face” when her Foreign Office 
spokesman offered to mediate all wars. 
At that time, Japan’s “mediation” of 
the border dispute between Thailand 
and French Indo-China appeared to 
be progressing favorably—for Japan. 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka 
seemed to think the time was right to 
extend the zone of Japan’s operations. 

Then the whole policy apparently 
boomeranged; and Japan began losing 
face faster than she had made it. 

® Berlin, outwardly resentful of the 
implication that it might have asked 
Japan to send out a peace feeler, re- 
portedly instructed German Ambassa- 
dor to Tokyo Gen. Ott to reprimand 
Matsuoka for speaking out of turn. 

@ In London, after Ambassador Ma- 
moru Shigemitsu carried a long mes- 
sage from Matsuoka to Winston 
Churchill, reports circulated that 


“ 


Churchill had given the Japanese “a 








straight warning” not to move against 
the Dutch East Indies, Singapore, or 
southeastern Asia in general, 

e Suddenly stiffening its tone after 
months of truckling to combined Ger- 
man-Japanese pressure, Vichy  in- 
structed French Indo-China delegates 
to the “mediation” conference in Tokyo 
to reject Japanese-inspired Thailand 
demands for big slices of territory. 
Officials at Saigon, Indo-China, calmly 
declared they expected border hostil- 
ities to resume any minute; and de- 
nied that a big rice deal with Japan, 
which Matsuoka announced, had been 
concluded. In Tokyo, Matsuoka hast- 
ily obtained a 10-day extension in the 
Thailand and Indo-China armistice 
while Japan sought a compromise. 

All this diplomatic fumbling ap- 
peared to be creating a minor crisis 
in the Japanese Diet, which months 
ago was supposed to have been mold- 
ed into a_single-party parliament. 
Premier Prince Konoye, who is noted 
for his “political illnesses,” came 
down with a “persistent cold,” and 
was unable to appear to answer ques- 
tions in the Diet. Matsuoka began 
swallowing his own words, exclaim- 
ing: “I never offered mediation to any 
nation in the world for restoration of 
world peace.” 

But apparently the Japanese have 
learned one lesson from their Axis 
allies: when caught in an embarrass- 
ing generality, offer another more glit- 
tering and more expansive. Out seek- 
ing “face” again, Matsuoka popped up 
with a new idea, “I believe that the 
white race must cede Oceania to the 
Asiatics,” he said. (Oceania is vaguely 
defined: at smallest, a few groups of 
South Sea islands; at biggest, the 
whole works from Australia to Hawaii 
and back to the East Indies). “This re- 
gion ... 1,200 miles north and south 
and 1,000 miles east and west ... has 
sufficient natural resources to support 
from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 peo- 
ple.’ The paper Nichi Nichi took up 
the cry, urging Britain and America 
to “stop such useless fortifications” as 
Singapore and Guam, because if push- 
ed into “unjust war” Japan could de- 
stroy them “by a single blow.” 





. .. Russian Enigma 

Webster’s dictionary defines the 
word “enigma” as a riddle, something 
that is to be discouraged or guessed, 
or anything inexplicable. All through 
this Second World War Russia’s real 
position has been even more than in- 
explicable, 

Developments in the Balkans during 
the past fortnight have, as usual, left 
the Russian riddle unsolyed. As Brit- 
ain’s Eden-and-Dill team conferred 
with Turkish officials on the Balkan 
crisis (see page 6), the Turkish news- 
paper Cumhuriyet, discussing Rus- 
sia’s attitude toward the recent Turk- 
ish-Bulgarian pact, said it had no 
doubt that Moscow gave “friendly sug- 
gestions to both sides,” since the Bal- 
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kans “are the natural safety zone of 
Russia.” 

However, Russia gave no indication 
of fears about threatened German en- 
croachment on that “natural safety 
zone.” Instead, official Moscow busied 
itself with such things as these: 

@ Russia’s defense chiefs continued 
their usual braggadocio about the So- 
viet’s new might. Naval Commissar 
Nikbdlai G. Kuznetsoff declared the Red 
Fleet was “expanding enormously” 
and that Soviet shipyards were “pour- 
ing out the most modern of destroyers, 
cruisers and battleships.” Defense 
Marshal Semyon Timoshenko used the 
occasion of the 23rd anniversary of 
the Red Army to warn that Russia’s 
armed forces stand ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to “annihilate anyone 
violating our sacred frontiers.” 

e But happenings in Moscow indi- 
cated that Russia was not as mighty as 
her defense chiefs boasted. As a re- 
sult of recent violent criticism from 
within the administration of Russian 
industry, indicating a serious lag in 

_ production, there was a new shake-up 
or “purge” in the Communist Party’s 
all-powerful Central Committee. 
Those ousted from favor included 
Maxim Litvinoff, former Foreign Com- 
missar, and Mme. Paulina Semyon- 
evna Zhemchuzhina, wife of present 
Premier-Foreign Commissar Vyache- 
slaff M, Molotoff. Selected to fill some 
of the vacancies were: Ivan M. Mais- 
ky, Ambassador to Britain; V. G. De- 
kanozoff, Ambassador to Germany; 
and Otto Kuusinen, head of the Kare- 
lian-Finnish Soviet Republic ceded by 
Finland last year. 


® Meanwhile, as two Soviet govern~_ 


ment organs drew up plans for a new 


15-year industrial plan “to surpass 
capitalist countries” in industrial 
production, the Supreme _ Soviet 


(parliament), at its eighth session in 
St. Andrew’s hall in the Kremlin, en- 
dorsed a 24 per cent increase in Rus- 
sia’s military budget for 1941—be- 
cause of “the tenseness abroad”—and 
doubled the income taxes millions of 
peasants must pay for arms. 


War Sidelights— 


e Everyone landing on _ British 
shores is given a gasmask, even Ger- 
man and Italian prisoners. 





e Reading English in public is no 
longer safe in Japan. A student was 
slapped while studying his English 
vocabulary lessons, and a translator 
was upbraided for reading the Japa- 
nese controlled English edition of the 
Japanese Advertiser. 


@ English ladies are holding “phan- 
tom-tea” parties for raising funds; the 
contributions are there but the tea is 
absent. This is to conserve the tea 
supply for the soldiers. 


@ Mrs. M. Stanier, British poultry 
raiser, disregards the prescribed feed- 
ing of minced sheep paunches and sub- 
stitutes songs and demonstrations of 
affection when she wants her hens 
to lay. They lay extra well after each 
ditty, she reports. 
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Yttrium Eyes 


Scientists, and the business men 
who are constantly paying a larger 
share of the costs of research, long 
ago ceased drawing distinctions be- 
tween “pure” science and “practical” 
science. Today many corporations are 
quite content to let their researchers 
wander down any scientific path they 
please—for such prospectors in the 
mother lode of pure science frequently 
bring back news of an economic El- 
dorado. 

If such a case still needs any prov- 
ing, the atom smashers are doing it 
almost every day. Not many decades 
ago, talk of splitting the atom was 
mere scientific fantasy. Just recently 


the atom-smasher chalked up another 
in a long list of practical accomplish- 








Science Facts 


SPAT is not necessarily an 

ankle overcoat or a petty dis- 
pute. It also means an immature 
oyster . @ The first barrel of 
toluene, an ingredient of TNT for- 
merly obtained as a coke by-product, 
was recently drawn from America’s 
first petroleum toluene refinery .. . 
@ Besides the coal, air and water 
used in Nylon, dress fabrics can now 
be made from milk, glass, soybeans, 
resin, wood cellulose and many 
other materials . . @ The speed 
of light, 186,300 miles a second, was 
measured in 1675 by Olaus Romer, 
Danish astronomer, who calculated 
it by timing the regular eclipses of 
one of Jupiter’s satellites while the 
earth was in various phases of its 
orbit . . @ Photography is only 
about 100 years old. Louis Daguerre 
began his experiments, in which he 
learned how to fix pictures perma- 
nently on an exposed plate, in 1835. 





















ments. At Berkeley, Cal., scientists in 
the University of California’s cyclo- 
tron laboratory reported that they had 
found a by-product of atom-smashing 
which was far cheaper than radium 
yet could “see” through steel 10 inches 
thick and detect flaws in it, 

The material is radioactive yttrium, 
produced during the bombardment of 
strontium, a chemical relative of ra- 
dium. (Strontium, activated in the 
cyclotron, is used for biological ex- 
periments). Though radioactive yt- 
trium registers only from 1,800,000 to 
2,000,000 volts, compared with the X- 
rays’ more than 2,000,000 volts, yt- 
trium’s short Wave rays can penetrate 
10 inches of steel against the X-rays’ 
four-inch penetration. 

To see through steel, the yttrium is 
sprinkled on a flat surface placed 18 
inches from the object to be photo- 
graphed. An unexposed film in a light- 
proof holder is put on the other side. 
In hours or minutes, depending on the 
thickness of the object, the plate is ex- 
posed—and the “innards” of the photo- 
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graphed object are exposed too. 
bubble within a steel casting, for 
ample, will show as a dark spot. Si 
yttrium rays go in all directions. 

number of objects can be photogra 
ed at one time, 

At Berkeley, the cyclotron prod: 
one millicurie (radiation equiva! 
to one milligram of radium) of 
trium every two weeks. Thus, tho: 
radioactive yttrium has a life of o 
200 days, compared to radium’s | 
centuries, it is easily replaceable. | 
cyclotron scientists are now work 
on a radioactive sodium which ma\ 
even more powerful than yltri 
Though the sodium “wears out’ 
14% hours, the cyclotron can turn 
40 times as much radioactive sod 
in two hours as it can: produce 
trium in two weeks, 





“Two Faces” Disease 


Some people are two-faced by h 
or policy. But an unfortunate f« 
no more than 500 have been repo: 
by medicine in the last century— 
two-faced because of a rare dis: 
The Veterans’ Administration rece: 
received reports on two cases; on 
Dearborn, Mich., and one at Mii 
apolis, Minn. 

During the course of the malady. 
bones and soft tissues of one sid: 
the face waste away and lose tl! 
shape, although neither the nerves 
nor the muscles seem to be affecte: 
The other side of the face retains 
character, so that finally the vici 
looks as though he had borrowed ! 
a face from an entire stranger. 

The Dearborn patient told Drs. \ 
O. Wolfe and Manuel L. Weber, w! 
made an intensive study of his « 
that when he was 20 he began to hav 
a feeling of light but steady pressur 
on the top of his head, “like a penci! 
resting on the skull.” Soon a bald 
spot appeared on the left front side of 
his head. At the same time his left «\« 
began to sink in. A groove etched the 
left side of his chin and a hollow «| 
peared over his left temple. When 
was 39 the patient, an ex-soldier, «"- 
tered Dearborn Veterans’ Hospita! 

Drs, Wolfe and Weber learned | 
the patient had suffered no pain [ 
this increasing distortion. But as [!)' 
“face changing” continued, he had !:¢- 
gun to have fainting spells, usu 
during periods of excitement. 

The fainting spells, plus other i 
cations, give what Drs. Wolfe 
Weber believe is a clue to the mala 
cause. The body’s sympathetic n 
ous system is susceptible to emot! 
It controls the dilation and cont 
tion of blood vessels, and ordin«") 
fainting is frequently induced by 
emotional upset during which 
blood vessels supplying the brain « 
tract. The physicians concluded !)*' 
the “two-faced” disease was cause: |)! 
a disturbance of the sympathetic s)* 
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tem, Which diminished the blood sup- 
ply of one side of the face until it 
“fainted” permanently. 

A similar case, that of a 62-year-old 
veteran, was reported by Dr, Daniel 
\Verba from the Minneapolis Veterans’ 
Hospital. The patient seemed to suffer 

ill effects save for his odd appear- 
ce, and each one of his two faces 
ictioned normally. The Veterans’ 
\dministration physicians have found 

, cure for the disease, but add that 

normal appearance can be somewhat 
restored by plastic surgery. 





Minuscule Clinic 


e A cockroach’s heart contracts, re- 

ixes and rests much in the same way 

human heart does. Nicotine impairs 
the cockroach heart’s ability to relax, 
ind finally stops its beating. 

e Arsenicals and fluorides, given in 
large doses to a trespassing army worm 
luring his banquet of field crops, 

iuses his blood cells to disintegrate— 

effect not induced by nicotine or 
tenone. Arsenicals and _ fluorides 
iso first give certain insects the 
stomach-ache and then relieve it per- 
inently by disintegrating the cells of 
their stomach walls, 
These are among the discoveries of 
miniature operating room at the 
Beltsville, Md., Research Center of the 

S. Agriculture Department. There, 

find out exactly what happens when 
farmers try to poison or otherwise 
estroy the 10,000 breeds of insects 

hich threaten their crops, the De- 
irtment has in operation a complete 
Lilliputian clinic. It differs from or- 
linary clinics in that death and de- 
ruction, rather than life and health, 
re its objectives. 

[Insects reared at Beltsville live the 

fe of Reilly at first, feasting on what 

iey like best. Some of the blue rib- 

n members of each species are saved 

r further tests, but others soon go on 
i diet of assorted poison, Then they 

e dissected under the microscope 

th minuscule scalpels, forceps and 

eezers which the Department’s 
entists have devised themselves. 
Living and dead, they are photograph- 


| constantly. 
— +--+ 


Capsules 


€ Some plants, especially the com- 
on horsetail, are highly efficient gold 
spectors, reported Dr. Hans Lund- 
rg, Toronto, Canada, geophysicist, 
the American Institute of Mining 
d Metallurgical Engineers. If these 
ints are growing near gold ores, a 
emical analysis of the plants will 
lose gold in them. In one mining 
sion, he said, horsetail plants as- 
ed .015 ounces of gold per ton, 
iile ordinary earth assayed much 
er. The largest concentration ever 
id in the planty Dr. Lundberg said, 
144 ounces per ton. 


© A new species of octopus, found 
sailors during the President’s trip 
the Galapagos Islands in 1938, has 
named Octopus Roosevelti, the 
Smithsonian Institutign reports. 
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Farmers’ Stake 


Only through the defeat of Hitler 
can the foreign markets for America’s 
wheat, corn and cotton be preserved. 
Such was the warning to farmers by 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
speaking at his home town of Des 
Moines, lowa, to the National Farm 
Institute. Triumphant Germany, he 
said, would “undoubtedly channel all 
purchases of food for Europe through 
corporations following a single price 
policy,” and of course, the Germans 
would fix the price. German victory 
over England, he declared, would mean 
chaos to the Americas. 

Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary 
of State, stressed the stake of the farm- 


Random Statistics 


HOUGH non-Russian Europe has 
only 19 per cent of the world’s 
population and four per cent of its 
land area, before the war it did 51 
per cent of the world’s trade, says 
the League of Nations Economics 
Section. North America handled 
only 14 per cent of total world trade 
@ Oil men believe a record 

was set in drilling shallow wells 
when a 2,713-foot well at- Wilming- 


ton, Cal., was completed and cased 
in 40 hours elapsed time. America’s 
first oil well, the Drake well at 


Titusville, Pa., took 99 days to 
finish—and went down only 6942 
feet . . . @ During the first three 
weeks of January, more than 500 
FHA-approved small homes were 
started each working day 

@ America washes behind its ears: 
more than 400,000,000 pounds of bar 
toilet soap are produced annually, 
the Census Bureau says. 


ers in the war. German victory, he 
said, would mean the maintenance of 
unprecedented armaments on a per- 
manent basis, and such a basis would 
have a “crushing effect” on agricul- 
ture. Miss Harriet Elliott, Consumer 
Commissioner of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, told the Insti- 
tute there was a present increase in 
consumer demand, but advised farm- 
ers to get their profits from large 
volume rather than be tempted to try 
to raise prices, 

Another Institute speaker, G. V. Fer- 
guson, Winnipeg, Canada, editor, ques- 
tioned the wisdom and feasibility of 
Government subsidy for agriculture 
during the emergency. Such subsidy, 
he said, had already cost the United 
States at least four billions. He added: 
“If we are going to pay hundreds of 
millions of dollars to farmers for mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat that are, at 
this moment, needed by nobody, and 
that nobody wants to buy, we are go- 
ing to retard and decrease the size of 
our military effort.” 





At about the same time officials of 
the Agriculture Department said the 
Administration would ask Congress to 
extend the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which expires 
June 30, and provide $500,000,000 more 
to finance Federal crop storage and 
price-pegging operations. Otherwise, 
they warned, prices of wheat, corn, 
cotton and other farm products would 
fall. The Corporation now has tied 
up in loans to growers and crops taken 
over on unpaid loans some $1,300,000,- 
000, Its lending power is limited to 
$1,500,000,000. 

Mass selling and distribution of 
foodstuffs should be permitted, under 
control, and not prohibited as mon- 
opolistic, is the advice of Agriculture 
Department economists. That, they 
say, would reduce distribution costs 
and keep the prices lower for the con- 
sumer. They warn that such practices 
are “inherently monopolistic,” but 
suggested that they might be con- 
trolled by having the selling done by 
corporations of “a semi-public utility 
status.” 
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“Small” Business 


More Government aid for small busi- 
ness is the subject of a study made for 
the Monopoly Committee by econo- 
mists of the Department of Commerce, 
The R. F. C, and the Federal Reserve 
Banks had “only slightly contributed” 
to the problem, they said, pointing out 
that of the $450,000,000 in loans made 
by the R. F. C. up to 1939, only four 
per cent were under $10,000. The 
economists suggested three ways the 
Government might better aid small 
business: (1) direct Government loans; 
(2) Government loan insurance to en- 
courage the banks to make such loans, 
and (3) Government investments in 
small businesses through purchases of 
stock, 

In announcing these findings, Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, chair- 
man of the Monopoly Committee, said 
the study showed the nation’s sayings 
were concentrated in the control of 
the big life insurance companies and 
were available only to big business. 
He pointed out that it was uneconom- 
ical for them to handle applications 
for smal! amounts, 

“Problems of Small Business” was 
also the subject of a 412-page document 
prepared by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. After a thor- 
ough discussion of the whole field, 
this study decided that the best rem- 
edy lay, perhaps, in the expansion of 
finance and factoring companies of 
moderate size and the extension of the 
field of the existing companies. It 
pronounced capital loans by commer- 
cial banks “open to serious question.” 
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Japan doesn’treally want peace in the 
Far East. She wants all the Far East. 
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Dictator Day 


After having a sample of life under 
a dictator, the 450 students of the Pier- 
son High School, in Sag Harbor, L. L., 
went back to classes last week con- 
vinced that democracy and the Amer- 
ican Bill of Rights are genuinely 
worth fighting for. To climax their 
Bill of Rights Week program and 
drive the lesson home, faculty and stu- 
dents staged a “dictator day.” The 
school campus became the mythical 
kingdom of “Me Tamia” (Me Tame 
You), students goose-stepped to 
classes, teachers and members of the 
school band were “storm troopers.” 
In each classroom there were “secret 
police” who spied and tattled on the 
pupils and on each other, and lording 
it over all of them was Dictator E. 
Raymond Schneible, school principal. 

Freedom of speech went out of ex- 
istence when the Dictator “declared” 
the. Bill of Rights null and void, and 
each room’s blackboard carried the 
dogma: “Ah persons under 21 are of 
unsound mind and not capable of mak- 
ing decisions for themselves.” Free- 
dom of religious worship also died as 
denominational instruction classes 
were cancelled for the day. Fancy 
hair-dos and cosmetics for the girls 
were outlawed. 

“Traitors to the cause” were hauled 
before “judges” so fast that the court 
was swamped. Girls went to prison 
for having their hair curled. Boys 
were hustled to concentration camps 
for not wearing ties, or for refusing 
the teachers’ demands that they be 
taken fo the students’ homes for lunch. 
(This phase was introduced by the 
Dictator to make the pupils appreciate 
more fully the Bill of Rights’ clause, 
“No soldier shall in peace time be 
quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner... .” 

The totalitarian object lesson came 
to a close as the Dictator and his satel- 
ites herded the “unenlightened” pris- 
oners and members of the pseudo- 
state into the auditorium. There Dic- 
tator Schneible declared, “Dictator 
Day is over. We are back in the 
United States of America, the finest 
land in the world.” 





Un-American Textbooks ? 


Vigilance, we have been warned, is 
needed to keep our school textbooks 
from being made an instrument of 
propaganda. In the pre-depression 
days when the electric power mag- 
nates were riding high, it was learned 
that they were buying space in school- 
books. Now a “substantial proportion” 
of 600 social science textbooks pre- 
sently in use have been charged with 
being critica] of our form of govern- 
ment and of holding in derision or 
contempt the spirit of free enterprise. 
A great stir was created in New York 


City by these charges, made by Dr. 
Ralph West Robey, professor and 
economist, who had cenducted an in- 
vestigation of the books under a com- 
mission of the American Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

Dr. Robey reported that these books, 
in common use by 90 per cent of the 
7,000,000 secondary school children of 
American, were “poorly written,” 
show a lack of scholarly competence 
and are generally on a “very low 
level.” While only afew of the 
books were found to be “obviously 
Communistic,” they generally played 
down what has been accomplished in 
this country and stressed the defects 
of democracy, he declared. Dr. Robey 
saw as specially harmful in these 
works the general “critical attitude 
which is destructive in its influence.” 
Implanting that attitude in the minds 
of children was legitimate, he held, 
provided they are first furnished a 
foundation, a “yardstick.” But with- 
out that “you are just teaching your 
own brand of propaganda.” 


Previous to the survey there had 
been a few public demonstrations 
against some of the texts, and they 


had been banned from some school 
systems, especially some of the books 
of Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia 
Teachers College. Dr. Rugg, defend- 
ing his work at a public forum in 
Philadelphia, said the American peo- 
ple, “during the last 75 years, have 
been redefining their concept of free- 





‘GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


INDIANA 

Nickname—“Hoosier.” 

Motto—The Crossroads of America. 

State Flower—Zinnia. 

Area—36,178 sq. mi, (37th in rank). 

Population (1940)—3,427,796 (94.7 
inhabitants per sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Native White, 1.0; Negro, 
6.0, 

Wealth (estimated) — $8,209,000,000 
($2,373 per capita). 

Entered Union—1816. 

Settled—1733. 

Capital—Indianapolis (Pop. 386,972). 

Largest City—Indianapolis. 

Government General Assembly 
consists of a senate of 50 members and 
a house of representatives of 100 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and 11 representatives. 

Governor — Henry F.~ Schricker 
(Dem.). Term 4 years; salary, $7,500. 

Products—Steel, automotive parts, 
furniture, glass, soap, refrigerators, 
farm implements, grain mill products, 
coal, petroleum, pig iron, corn, wheat, 
tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans and 
tobacco. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 874,063 votes 
and Republicans 899,466, Electoral 
vote—Republican 14, 
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PATHFINDER 
dom.” He added: “We, the new his- 
torians, insist that children study .)}) 
of the historical records.” 

Though the N. A. M. issued a 
mal statement disclaiming any ) 
in the opinions expressed by | 
Robey, or of taking any position 
the questions discussed, and 
nounced that no action was to 
taken on the report, other than 
distribute it free to school libra: 
and educationa}) institutions, a 
controversy developed, most teach 
and school boards coming to the 
fense of the books under attack 
which they had been using. Sony 
the authors made the obvious «: 
plaint that short passages taken f: 
their books did not give a fair pictu 
Most of them denied any subvers 
intentions. 

A few quotations from the excer 
made by Dr. Robey will give an i:! 
of some of the things to which 
objected: 

e From Society and Its Proble 
by G. S. Dow: “The history of ind 
trial relations in this country sho 
that employers have usually been : 
clined to force wages as low as p i 
sible, and if cheap labor from the ‘ | 
World could serve their purpose, \ | 
and good.” : 

@ From Social Studies, by Wm. \! 

Andrew: “So often has our Gove 
ment been not for the people but 

the few money-makers that the co 
try is coming to see that the pu) 
must be educated to protect itself.” 

@ From America’s March Tou 
Democracy, by Harold Rugg: *"! 
(Constitutional) Convention set uj) 
government by which changes w: 
made difficult. The fathers of the ' 
stitution feared ‘too much democracy.’ 
They were afraid of what the mass 
people, who do not possess proper! 
would do to the few who did.” 

e From The Story of Humen 
Progress, by Leon C. Marshall: “\\ 
would so arrange the rules of | 
game that a person would make gai 
only provided he served society. \\ 
haven’t succeeded in so arranging | 
rules of the game, Shrewd men ha 
found many ways to make gains \ 
out rendering service.” 


School Shorts 


Gg A new magazine for boys 
girls of all ages has just been launc! 
by the publishers of Parent’s M. 
zine. The first educational maga 
ever published in the popular “co 
form, it is called True Comics, | 
while in format it resembles o! 
“comic” magazines, of which there 
now more than 75, it differs radix 
in subject matter and editorial tr 
ment. In full color, the first is 
deals with exciting events of past 
present history instead of the I 
and impossible fictional characic's 
found in similar publications. 


@ North Carolina State Colleg: 
cently broke a 51-year-old rule by 
mitting a woman to its teaching s| 
She is Miss Gertrude Cox, professor 0! 
statistics. . 
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New Catholic Bible 


Despite all the tumult, confusion 
| cruelties of our times, the Bible 
iins by far the most widely read 
\! books. And after May 18, which 
been designated Bible Sunday in 
United States, Americans, par- 
larly Catholic Americans, will 
-a new Bible to read. 
(his new Bible for American Catho- 
is an English text of the New 
iment in modern language—the 
revision of the official Catholic 
on since 1749. It is the result of 
ly five years’ work by a Confra- 
ity Committee headed by Bishop 
in O’Hara of Kansas City. Work- 
vith him were Archbishop John G. 
ay of St. Paul, Minn., Archbishop 
1 T. MeNicholas of Cincinnati, and 
editorial board of outstanding 
plure schelars. The confraternity 
»w working on the Old Testament 
ch will likely require two or three 
s to complete. 
in this new New Testament many 
rds of Latin derivation have been 
tted. Also such outmoded words 
saith,” “calleth” and “took place,” 
been changed to “said,” “called” 
“was.” Another striking change 
the printing style. Paragraphs 
be used instead of the familiar 
e form, and there will be only 
column to the page. 
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Terry Program 

ganized community-wide  pro- 
urging everyone to return to 
sion as one of the means of pre- 
ng all that is worth while in our 
| democracy have been flourishing 
is country now for several years. 
\ificantly the spread of this “back 
hurch” movement in America has 
pace with spread of anti-Christ- 

inti-democracy forees abroad. 
keeping with its announced poli- 
f reporting on these community 
ivors, this column takes its read- 
his week to Terry, Mont., a typi- 
id-western small-town. Terry’s 


o church” movement was started 
1938, under the slogan “Sunday is 
ily day we have to go to church.” 
iccessful has it been that many 
in Terry now amend the slo- 





Sermonette 
( 'IVILIZATION depends simply 
4 upon the control of human in- 
ts. The more we follow our 


ral impulses the worse off we 
But instinets can be controlled 
intelligence and religion. In- 
ence shows us the _ conse- 
ces of our acts, and religion 
ws us the way to live. 


Dr. William Lyon Phelps, 
Lampson Professor Emeritus, 
Yale University. 
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How Terry Residents Flock to Church 


gan by adding: “and we must go early 
if we want a seat.” 

According to Rev. Oswald Schwalbe, 
pastor of Terry’s Presbyterian Com- 
munity Church, the people of the town 
and surrounding community have 
rallied so enthusiastically behind the 
movement that active church member- 
ship has been tripled in three years, 
while the Sunday congregations are 
far larger than the membership. His 
church has been filled to overflowing 
capacity every Sunday for weeks, as 
the accompanying picture shows. 

When Terry’s program was launch- 
ed, Rev. Schwalbe informs us, the 
church went right after the people per- 
sistently and consistently to interest 
them in church attendance and in 
spiritual affairs. But it was soon dis- 
covered that it wasn’t such a difficult 
task. For the idea of a “back to 
church” movement captivated the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of everyone. 
Now in its fourth year, the program 
has apparently laid a solid founda- 
tion for a healthy church attendance. 

Moreover, Rev. Schwalbe claims, the 
people of the community have a new 
spirit of fellowship, of good will and 
worthwhileness. Typical of this new 
spirit, he writes, is the following re- 
mark often made by the men of Terry: 
“IT certainly consider the boys of our 
town important enough for me to do 
something for them. This idea of my 
going to church as an example for the 
boys, who watch me and believe what 
I do is tops, is the best thing I can do 
on Sunday, and I am delighted for the 
opportunity to do it. Our boys are 
our future men and our country needs 
the best.” 
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Inspired Sculptor 


It would seem rather unusual, hard- 
ly understandable, that the Lord 
should choose an aged and illiterate 
Negro to do special work in the sculp- 
tural art, but Will Edmondson of 
Nashville, Tenn., asserts solemnly that 
that was the way he got started seven 
years ago. The Almighty appeared at 
the head of his bed, he declared, and 
“talked to him like a natural man” 
about the gift of stone-cutting. Later 





Il 


on, he relates, “I was out in the drive- 
way with some old pieces of stone 
when I heard a voice telling me to 
pick up my tools and start to work 
on a tombstone.” He added that tomb- 
stone models were even “hung out of 
the sky” for him, 

The old man’s work soon filled his 
yard, and in time began to attract 
attention. His fame grew until he 
became an artist of national, and even 
international, repute. He was accord- 
ed a one-man show by the Modern 
Museum of Art in New York, and one 
of his pieces was exhibited at Paris— 
when Paris was an art center. Critics 
praised his “primitive simplicity and 
directness of approach in handling his 
medium,” 

The old Negro does all his work in 
limestone, and some of the effects he 
achieves are startling, to say the least. 
His figures and animals are not copies 
from nature. They look more like 
products of the surrealist school—or 
of the African jungles. “It ain’t got 
much style,” he explained. “God don’t 
want much style, but He gives ‘you 
wisdom and speeds you along.” 

Nothing in Edmondson’s former 
work tended toward his development 
as a sculptor. Early in life he handled 
race horses, then he worked on a rail- 
road, and for a quarter of a century 
was a hospital orderly. His age is 
not known because, as he said, “how 
old I is got burnt up,” meaning that 
the family Bible was destroyed by fire, 
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Men’s & Boys’ 
WRIST WATCH 


Here is a wrist watch value 
hard to equal—a sturdy, de- 
pendable movement in w 
streamlined modern case fin- 
ished in Yellow Gold plate. 
Clear, easily-read dial with 
second hand Gold-fin 
ished numerals to match 
the gold case Has un- 
breakabie crystal. Strong 
pigskin strap with gold 
plated buckle. Comes com 
plete with printed guaran 
tee certificate of famous watch 
factory, insuring easy direct 
factory servicing of watch at 
all times from anywhere in 
U. 8. in case of future needs 


A top-ranking wrist watch 
suitable for men, boys or 
schoolgirls who want and 
need service in a wrist wateh 
Makes an ideal graduation or 
birthday gift. Extra good for 
sending to draftees in service 
An all-around wrist watch that 
represents unusual value today 


No. 1941 OX- $ 95 
FORD WRIST WATCH. (Postpaid any- 













where in U. S. and possessions) 


No. 194la—NURIST Wrist Watch. 

imilar to ebove but in silver-finish e 
irome case with black Arabi dia! 

figure Scbbegsecsos e¢ 
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} ORION SERVICE, Box 781, Washington, D.C. ¢ 
Please send me 1941 (Gold) guaranteed wrist 
' 194la (Silver) ‘ 
watch as advertised in PATHFINDER. I will 
pay postman $4.95 (Gold Model) plus few 
' $3.95 (Silver model) . ‘ 
cents postage, on delivery If | am not sati 
fied in every way after using 3 days, I may 


return it to you and get my money back A] 
{ ] Check here if enclosing $4.95 with coupon 

‘ $3.95 ; 
In that case we will pay all postage charges, 

' Same refund guarantee applies, of course ‘ 
Name 

‘ ‘ 
Address 

+ Town State {lai 

- oa — — — _— - _— - — -_ «a 
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Jefferson Memorial 


‘T ASHINGTON, the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances, might also be 
called the “city of magnificent monu- 
ments.” Without counting them on 
our fingers and toes, we'd say the 
nation’s capital has more monuments 
and memorials than any city in the 
country. 

One of the newest of these is the 
beautiful Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
(see cut) now rising on the south 
shore of the Tidal Basin among the 
famous Japanese cherry trees and re- 
flected in the still waters of Tidal 
Basin. While all other Presidents 
have long had appropriate monuments 
or memorial erected to their memories 
in Washington, this is the first one ever 
erected to the memory of our third 
President, author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the first Chief 
Executive inaugurated at Washington. 

Authorized by Congress in 1938, the 
Jefferson Memorial is scheduled to be 
completed about July 1. By that time 
the cranes and frame-work shown in 
the picture will be cleared away to let 
this impréssive new contribution to 
an enduring Washington stand forth 
in all its stately serenity. 

Plans for the temple-like Jefferson 
Memorial were drawn by the late John 
Russell Pope, who also designed the 
newly completed National (Mellon) 
Gallery of Art (PATHFINDER, Jan. 
18). Matching the Lincoln Memorial 
in bulk, it promises to become one of 
our national shrines. Moreover, de- 
spite all the opposition to ‘the site, 
selected at the time Congress was au- 
thorizing the niemorial, it is now said 
to provide just the required architec- 
tural “strong-point” at the southern 
end of the Mall cross-axis, of which 
the Washington Monument is the cen- 


ter and White House the northern end, 
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Census Einsteins 


HE tumult and the shouting over 
the 1940 census has died, Senator 
Tobey has found something else to at- 
tack, and the captains and the census 
takers have departed. But it has all 
left us with an humble and a contrite 
heart —especially after we nosed 
around the Census Bureau the other 
day, where we went to get some figures 
on the textile industry (see page 3). 
They are tabulating some census re- 
turns all the time in the block-big 
Department of Commerce building on 
Constitution Avenue. For besides the 
decennial census, thé Census Bureau 
reports on manufactures every two 
years, keeps up with the annual birth 
and death rate, and issues 75 current 
reports (weekly, monthly or quarter- 
ly). In addition, there are scores of 
other special or regular tabulations. 
The Bureau publishes that fascinating 
opus, “Statistical Abstract of the Unit- 
ed States,” in which you can find 
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Jefferson Memorial Nears Completion 


everything from the number of post 
offices in 1800 to the percentage of 
possible sunshine in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, during March. 

While we were at the Census Bu- 
reau, we wondered out loud how they 
ever managed to tot up all those fig- 
ures that pour in. (We feel we are an 
authority on figures, because we nol 
only keep our own check book reason- 
ably balanced, but our wife’s, too.) 
“Come and see,” replied the official 
to whom we were talking—and he 
opened the door on a roomful of 
mechanical Einsteins. 

It took seven years to compile the 
results of the 1880 census, working by 
hand. Naturally the nation that in- 
vented the telephone, the zipper and 
the efficiency expert could never stand 
for this. Nor could Herman Hollerith, 
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EXECUTIVE . 

President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000 with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett, sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Pat Harrison (Dem.), 
of Gulfport, Miss. (No extra salary unless acting as 
Vice President). Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., salary 
$15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives receive 
$10,000 each; former are allowed more than $10,000 
each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. Party 
division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 28 
Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
268 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 8; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 7 (2 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice, Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.; Post Office, 
Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Prank Knox, IIl.; In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, lll.; Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. (Rep.), 
salary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, 
Pa. (Rep.); Harlan F. Stone. N. Y. (Rep.); Hugo L. 
Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F. Reed, Ky. (Dem.); 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank Murphy, 
Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn. (Dem.) 
One vacancy. Salary of each, $20,000. (Can’t be 
reduced by law). 
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who supervised steam power statis! |... 
for the 1880 census. He soon drea) 
up a card punch and tabulating 
chine—crude machines, ft is true, 
the granddaddy of the purring » 
sters that now gulp 80 columns of 
tistics at a time, ruminate a split 
ond, then throw back 80 sepa: 
totals before you can say “Jack R 
inson.” (We tried this and came 
a poor third to the machine and 
host. We managed only to say “J 
Ro—”.) 

Up to 1925, tabulating was don, 
the various Census divisions whi 
collected the data. Then all the tal) 
lating machinery and work was « 
bined into a Division of Mechan 
Tabulation. Today the Bureau 
1,400 machines of its own, plus + 
rented specially for the decennial c 
sus. For the big census, it uses bot); 
45 and 80-column cards, which are fed 
through punchers, verifiers, gs 
punchers, sorters and unit tabulat: 
Want to follow a Census figure through 
the works? O. K., here we go. 

The prepared statistics are first fed 
to the puncher, a 14-key machine abou! 
half the size of a typewriter, whi 
translates statistics into holes in a 
card. It punches a round hole fo: 
45-column jobs and an oblong ho! 
for 80-column ones. The card goes | 
the verifier, a duplicate machine 
cept that it feels instead of punching 
When it detects an error it refuses t : 
shift to the next column, until } 
operator hits a key which cuts a notch | 
at the bottom of the erroneous colu 
New cards are punched to rep! 
these. Gang punchers punch identica! 
data on many cards simultaneous), 

Cards then go to sorting machine, 
which can classify them into 12 groups 
at the rate of 350 a minute. They 
softed by an electrical brush maki 
contact through the _ perforatio 
Finally they are transferred to |! 
tabulators, which weigh a ton api: 
and work quicker than you—o) 
least quicker than we can say “Jack 
Robinson.” All this makes the Cens 
completely anonymous. In the recoris 
we are all just holes in a card, whili 
the original material is kept unc 
lock and key by the Director of 1! : 
Census. 

By the way, please don’t ask us 
exactly how these machines work. 

Space will not permit us to tell \ 
Besides, we don’t know. 





































































Notes About Town 


ITHIN the last three months, | 

Office of National Capital Parks 
reveals, two personal messages hav 
been sent through the mails to 
Abraham Lincoln, the Lincoln 
morial, Washington, D. CC.” . . ° 
On exhibition in the conservator) 
the Botanic Gardens is the famous 
Rutherfordiana Collection of azaleas, 
rated by experts to be finest in (t)' 
world . @ Air conditioning sys- 
tems have been installed in the U. 5. ' 
Navy and Munitions Buildings so our 
Defense chiefs won’t have to swea! 
through Washington’s hot summer 
months. 
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READERS WRITE 





. That Pathfinder Influence 


Perhaps you are not 


aware 


how im- 


tant your weekly publication really is. 


fhe Supreme Court 


of Tennessee, in the 
ase of Gill versus Electro Mang 


anese Cor- 


, poration reported in the Southwestern Re- 
porter advance sheet of February 11, 1941, 


ue in deciding said lawsuit. 


‘J es an article from your December 7, 1940 


1 William E. Cooper 


I Atty. at Law 
ta] Knoxville, Tenn. 
which the 


The manner in article 


menti 


med by 


Cooper was referred to and quoted in the Court 


n € n follows: “The distinction we have at- 
ed to draw is illustrated in an article appearing 
, § ; ge 12 of PATHFINDER df December 7, 1940, un- 
‘ he title ‘Science,’ from which we quote the fol- 
‘For more than half a century science has 
} tried to produce crystallized sugar from sor- 
e Ted t yrup. Today the problem has been conquered, 
Or e Agriculture Department reports—though, it hast- 
id sorghum sugar is not yet in the commercial 
at "41 
{) - 
“Know America” Contest 
st Frank speech is indubitably unwise 
ib from a versonal safety point of view), 
vh , but there is so much misconception and 
i rance due to (wise) circumlocution 
A d evasion and general repression, that 
hol | acquired the unwise habit of “frank 
ech,” nevertheless ... As I don’t 
ds itate to criticise what I believe en- 
“a ngers our general rights, safety and 
h ppiness, I also feel obligated to praise 
eS vhere deserved, Win, lose or draw in your 
] 1 ‘ d contest, I congratulate you on the 
not method of arousing citizens to an 
Wu lerstanding of our history. I hope it 
pl result in an amendment safeguarding 
' iin natural rights thus far neglected, 
= enlightening all on inadequacies. Your 
sly question No. 27, should be answered in a 
‘hi way to shock many. Congress is forbidden, 
POU} the Ist Amendment to establish any 
\ igion, but the states are not, Directly, 
ak ndirectly, other answers are barred. 
tir Darwin Kellogg Pavey 
| New Orleans, La. 
D i & > 
0] Of the 10 years that I have been teach- 
KT 9 History and Government, this “Know 
i erica” Contest is one,of the best as 
tn well as the most thoroughly thought out 
rOr" tests I have ever had the opportunity 
whilt { reading. \lready I have made it a 
anc pulsory one for my students in my 
f cial Science Classes. I have also writ- 
to various teachers, principals, and 
sk ous idents of various schools and col- 
“" suggesting that they do the same. 
; n too, it appears to me that as this 
est represents a cross-section of the 
ry and government of our American 
monwealth, that the National and 
officials should be willing to accept 
a test to be given to aliens as one of 
© prerequisites of their becoming Amer- 
Da = citizens. May I thank you again 
h his privilege of being a contestant. 
indeed a delightful adventure. 
Charles H. Wilson 
. flcorn, Miss. 
I Panama Canal Tolls 
mous On January 18 there appeared a letter 
ale W. F. Senechal in which he express- 
1 ed the view that $1.43 per ton through the 
) ‘ Suez Canal was too high a rate and that 
U.S. ms Panama Canal is “hardly one third of 
€ Suez Canal rate.” Let me make the 
md : comment that our Panama Canal rate is 
sweat — too low We are living in a 
nines Ime 


Sought out. 


when every source of revenue is being 
Why should not the Govern- 








Your Flag and You. 


Your Flag! Unfurl it long to ev'ry breeze! 

Your Flag! Aye staff it high on land and seas! 

It needs your hand — to medicate the woe 

Of beggared, sickened earth, to crush the foe! 

Within those folds is bound your sacred ALL; 

When it goes down, Ab, know you too must fal]! 
So, press it! caress it! and bless it! 

Your grand Red, White and Blue! 


Your Flag! What mission new today it bears! 
Your Flag! What helpful band today it shares! 
To right the world, to null the tyrant's wroag, 
To brother men in Freedom's world-wide throng 
It seeks your sacrifice, your hand, your gold < 
Your life, if needs be - for the task is bold! 
So, press it! caress it! and bless it! 
Your dear Red, White and Blue! 


Your Flag! Shall it by tyrant e’er be downed? 
Your Flag! Shall stain e’er on its white be found 
Shall its own bleod-red stripes e’er test untrue? 
Or shall one single star fall from its blue? 
Ah no! Not while your hearts are true, blood-red 
Not till, please God, you're fallen, helpless, deadt 
So, press it! caress it! and bless it! 
Your own Red, White and Biue! 


the i heane- 


ment raise the Panama Canal rates as high 
as they can be raised without forcing 
traffic around South America? 
J. W. Hennessey 
Chicago, Ill. 
[Panama Canal 
and 72 cents per 


laden 
ton ballast, with no charge for pas- 


rates are 90 cents per ton 


sengers. Suez rates last year were five shillings nine 
pence per ton laden—a shilling, formerly worth 2415 
cents one-twentieth of a pound—and 50 per cent 
off for ships in ballast, plus five-ninths of a penny pez 


passenger Fd.] 


In Defense of Capt. Lewis 


Like most citizens of the U. S. I 
do not allow the political views of an 
editor to swerve mine. And I was a little 
sore at the editor not publishing a re- 


futation ef a charge made by someone, 
that my great grandfather, Capt. 
Lewis, of his unele George Washington’s 
Life Guards, did not see actual service in 
ithe War of the Revolution, and therefore 
gave up his privilege of choosing the best 
of his full uncte’s swords to one of his 
half nephews. I cited his services as 
vid-de-camp to his uncle at the battle of 
Princeton, when Gen. Mercer died in the 
arms of. Capt. Lewis. gut let bygones 
be bygones 


Geo. 


Achille M. Willis 
Beaver, Okla. 
“Bug” & Farmer 
In vour Feb. 15 issue under “Auto In- 
dustry” you state the Army’s rigid 
for Trucks would further peacetime de 


test 


velopments. ‘1 reeognize the 1700 Ib. 
“Bug” as the forerunner to the future 
Truck-Tractor-Auto. Just think what a 


biessing this would be to the farmer with 
an average income of $900 to $1500 a year 
now having to buy and support three 
separate units. With this development he 
would have only one unit to purchase 
and support. 

O. L. Becker 


Richmond, Va. 


Our New Dress 
Thank you for the short paragraph on 
PATHFINDER’s new dress. “She are sure 
a good looking girl.” Only let me say 
please do not overdo it. Only last week 
I cancelled my subscription to one of the 
best magazines in the country because they 
were keeping company with one that was 
depending upon polychrome ink and 
whiskey ads for its success. 
George E. Stanford 
Marion, Iil. 
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Fishing i 
When the world is all awry; 
{nd you cannot tell why 
Life is so very complex, 
Everything tends to vex. i 


Forget your wistful wishing— 
Just go a-fishing. 


Chis sphere will roll along 
With sad or joyful song; 
Your work will still be here. 
Why not drop every care? 
Forget your ‘wistful wishing— 
Just go a-fishing. 


The sun shines clear and bright; 
rhe new day is all right. 
Yesterday was dull and dark; 
Why the happy spark? 
You forgot wistful wishing— 
And went a-fishing. 
Charles B. Campbell 
W ashington, D.C. 
<_< > ———————____ 


To Win the Game 
In starting out in the game of life 
\id may be offered by some kind friend- 
if you win there will be labor and strife 
{nd you must do it alone at the end, 


If trying to climb the ladder of fame 
\nd efforts and labor have only begun. 
You will have to work to win the game, 
Foil and strive:till trophy is won. 


'f vou make the goal, or win the game, 
rhe efforts must be all your own, 

‘or you can’t succeed on another’s name— 
You must carry on by yourself, alone. 


G. H. Hunt 


Lowville, N. Y. 


—_——_ Or? Oo 
Security 
I built a castle in the air; 
It seemed so very neat to me, 


Until one day a monsoon came 
\nd blew my castle out to sea. 


I built a bungalow on sand. 
Of charm and beauty fair to tell; 
Floods came, wild winds blew, 


Beat upon it, and it fell. 


I built a house upon a Rock. 
Built it so to long endure; 
Let rains descend and tempests smite, 
I know my house will stand secure. 
Grenville Kleiser 
New York City 
Ghia ciquainakiniggiiiietstpeapemmatiens 
The Angel Message 
I saw an angel in mid-air, 
This joyful news proclaiming; 
Man is not on probation here, 
gut he is here in training. 


\ knowledge of good and e-vil 
The race is now attaining, 

ro fit man for his greater work, 
Beyond this state of training. 


Babel creeds of church and school 
Will vanish; none remaining, 
When man learns he is not on trial, 
But in a state of training. 
R. E. Adams 


Goldendale, Wash. 
+++ 


Valuable Prescription 
If we measure the miles 
We have traveled, with smiles, 
And keep a kind out-look ahead, 
We'll be playing our part 
With a big, brave, old heart, 
When a lot of old grouches are dead. 


—Randall N. Saunders 





Hudson, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 





American travel expenditures abroad 
last year were reduced by more than 
$100,000,000. Now is the time for see- 
ing America first—and for seeing that 
she stays first. 

q 

A visitor in the Senate gallery comes 
to wonder how the boys on the floor 
are able to talk so much and so long. 
Then when he turns on his radio at 
night he finds the same senators all 
over the dial, still talking on the same 
subject. Wind seems to make wind. 


q 


Success Story 
NYBODY who ever exclaimed, or 
felt like exclaiming, “I never had 

a chance,” should have a look (with 
the mind’s eye) at Mrs, Fannie Fein- 
berg. This lady runs a fish shop in 
the famous Fulton Fish Market in 
New York, has three of her five sons 
on her staff, and does an annual busi- 
ness of $400,000 a year. ° 

In rating the chances of normal per- 
sons to succeed, surely none could be 
put much* lower than a little immi- 
grant girl of eleven, speaking only 
Russian, and having all her worldly 
goods tied up in a handkerchief. The 
iime was 1885. But this girl was eager 
to work, and determined to get along. 

In a few vears she had acquired a 
husband and a fish cart. By dili- 
gence the cart was worked up to a 
standing store. Then one day oppor- 
tunity knocked on the door, and Fan- 
nie threw it wide open. An order 
came to supply the fish for a large 
hotel banquet. Fannie took charge of 
it personally, and instead of merely 
delivering the number of pounds or- 
dered, she decided to have the fish 
cleaned and cut into individual por- 
tions ready to be cooked and served. 

That extra service not only made a 
permanent friend of the hotel but at- 
tracted others, and the little store, al- 
ways seeking to give better service, 
grew into a market handling nearly 
8,000,000 pounds of fish a year. 


q 


Japan: Peace-Maker? 
ICKING her chops following her 
“mediation” between Thailand and 

Indo-China, Japan—actually without 

smiling—offered to mediate the war 

in Europe. It seemed to make no dif- 
ference to her that she was allied to 
the Axis powers in that war, 

This is just one more of the many 
striking examples of the supreme 
naivety—simple, childish attitude—of 
the totalitarian powers. They not only 








From The New York Times 


A Brew too Strong for Western Palates 


solemnly tell their own subjects that 
black is white but they, with the most 
innocent manner, tell cock-and-bull 
stories to other people who have con- 
victed them of lying a hundred times-— 
who know, in fact, by their confession 
that lying is a part of their system. 
The world has’ watched Hitler, Musso- 
lini and Stalin express friendship and 
concern for small nations one day and 
suddenlly spring on them the next. 
The same procedure was followed by 
Joab with Amasa in the days of King 
David. 

And Joab said to Amasa, art thou 
in health, my brother? And Joab 
took Amasa by the beard with the 
right hand to kiss him. 

But Amasa took no heed to the 
sword that was in Joab’s hand: so he 


smote him therewith in the fifth rib, 
and shed out his bowels to the ground. 


The world has had a long time to 
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learn about these Joab tricks. Ii j, 
little wonder then that when  re(- 
handed Japan, professing to be a peac 
maker, comes forward with an of! 
io mediate in a war to which she }, 
contributed, she should be receive: 
with a smile of contempt. 


gq 
“See Ya at the Movie” 


N A Saturday afternoon in an, 

American city, especially the larg- 
er ones, school children by the hu 
dreds, by the thousands, may be o!) 
served in the movie houses intent 
the unfolding of a love story, a W 
West adventure thriller or a-erime « 
punishment drama full of gun-p! 
It has become a custom, a fad; an: 
custom, like the rolling snowball, te: 
to increase itself. The practic« 
spreading. A growing number of c! 
dren are adopting this routine. 

A similar vicarious indulgenc: 
romance, in the thrills of banditry 
gangsterism, is provided by the h: 
radio, to which, it is estimated, 
ivpical high-school student listens | 
or three hours a day. The movie « 
radio programs may be good or b 
This is no attempt to criticize thx 
It may be pointed out in passi 
however, that they are not, and c 
not be, planned for the benefil 
adolestents. They must, first of 
be interesting, or “thrilling,” to 
tract the largest possible numbe: 
listeners for the sake of the spon 
who is paying for them. 

But one thing is clearly beyond « 
pute. Physically it is bad for | 
mally active youth to spend so n 
time indoors and inactive. They 
missing the fresh air and muscle-p! 
the exhiliration of movement and d: 
breathing, and the thrill and skil! 
out-door games, such as were credi! 
with producing the winning soldi 
of Waterloo. Natural developme 
that is the first and main princip| 
be always kept in mind for the yo 
human species. 


AVE we any evidence of harm | 

duced by this popular inacti 
of our youth? It has been disclose 
ihe Selective Service Headquarters | 
40) per cent of the young men exa! 
ed have been found unfit for mili! 
service. Coupled with this we 
consider a former report thal 
cruits from the southern moun 
sections—“hill-billies”—were fou 
be far above the average physica! 

These facts taken together 

clearly to prove what needs no p! 
that is, that the abnormal hour 
inactivity spent before radio 
screen are bad for the young. Pari 
and teachers should take steps to «\s- 
courage this growing practice. 
best way, perhaps, is by creating 
versions, outdoor interests and 
tivities. 
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How many tons of scrap iron have been 
shipped to Japan in the last months? We 
understood an embargo had been placed 
on this item, 


e Presidential proclamations of July 
and September last subjected exports 
of steel and iron scrap to Japan to 
strict license control. As a result ex- 
ports of this material were less than 
500 tons in November and 1,000 tons 
in December. Figures for January and 
February are not yet available. 


* . - 


I noticed in your publication a report on 
the German-born population of the United 
States. Will you please give me the Eng- 
lish-born population in this country? 


e In 1930, the last date to which 
the Bureau of Census has compiled the 
gures, there were 1,402,032 persons 
in the United States who were born in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland. 


a *. 7 


Was not Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
originally Mussel Shoals—until the 
liticians muscled in on the project? 


¢ Muscle Shoals was evidently so 
ed from the prevalence there of 
ssels, of which word “muscle” is a 
iant. The earliest record of the 
ie was found in a treaty made in 
1806, in which it was spelled “Muscle 
Shoals.” 


Which states are known as common- 
vealths and why are they so called? 


e Four states—Massachusetts, Penn- 
inia, Virginia and Kentucky—are 

licially called commonwealths be- 
se the framers of their constitu- 
; preferred that name to the name 

f “state.” The difference, as regards 
states of this nation, is only in 
hame, 





When was the international date line 
established? 


¢ The International Meridian Con- 
held in Washington, D. C. 

established the meridian passing 
igh Greenwich, England, as the 

e meridian from which time was 
counted, and the meridian 180° 
this prime meridian was made the 
national Date Line. But to in- 
islands of the same group in the 
day, the line was made to vary 

fi the 180° meridian in some places. 


Foy 


How is it that China is included in the 
1 judicial circuit of the United States? 


* The Ninth judicial circuit em- 
oracing several Pacific and Far-West- 
ern states also includes Alaska, Hawaii 
ind China. The U. S. Court for China 
at Shanghai was established on the 
nghts of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
exacted from China by treaty and was 
set up in 1906, taking over the admin- 












THE ANSWER IS— 





istration of justice for Americans in 
China which had been exercised until 
then by American consuls. The court 
exercises the functions of a county 
court, a probate court and a municipal 
court, and any American violating the 
law anywhere in China can be taken 
before it. 


* . . 


What is the record altitude for an air- 
plane? 


e According to the National Aero- 
nautic Association, the record of 56,046 
feet was set by Col. Mario Pezzi, of 
Italy, on Oct. 22, 1938. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Propaganda: dissemination of ideas, 
doctrines, information, or gossip. This 
word goes back to the Latin pangere, 
to plant, fix, fasten. Derived from it 
is propago, a layer of a plant, slip, 
shoot; and propagare, to propagate. 
The word propaganda was first used 
by the Catholic church as an abbrevia- 


tion of “Congregatio de propaganda 
fide”—the College of Propaganda, in- 


stituted by Urban VIII in the 17th cen- 
tury to educate priests for missions. 
The word was later extended to desig- 
nate any concerted attempt to spread 
doctrines, beliefs or views. Propa- 
ganda was first used systematically as 
a military instrument by the Germans 
in the Franco-Prussian war. 
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Special Low Rates 
TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, Etc. 


PATHFINDER gives a better and more 
complete digest and explanation of world 
news plus more interesting facts about 
important people, things and events than 
can be found in other news magazines 
costing four and five times as much. Ideal 
for all public reading rooms. 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of & or more to one address 
See what 





5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10.weeks 
20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 


100 copies for 1 week 
will buy” 


For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
alcoholic or other objectionable adver® 
tising. Maximum service at minimum 
cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. C. 





Melody 
Master 


ELECTRIC 
DOOR 
CHIME 


TWO CHIMES : Front Door 
SINGLE CHIME : Rear Door 


A Chiming door bell. What a delight! The 
new Melody Master electric door chime is 
now available at cost far below other chimes. 


Beautiful Tone. you'll be delighted with 
its clear, melodious, two-note chimes. Two 
notes for front door, one note for rear door. 
Carefully designed for pleasant mellow tone 
and good volume. The melody of the clear 
musical notes announcing guests lingers har- 
moniously. 


Handsome. ich looking in old ivory case 
with “hammered gold’’ decorative emboss- 
ment motif. The soft dignified colors of the 
case, with gold chime bars, harmonize with 
any room decoration. Suitable for home, 
apartment or office. 


Sturdy. Guaranteed sound design principles 
~ og ve enduring satisfaction. Compact enough 

it easily into small areas for present door- 
bell replacement. Operates on standard door- 
bell (7 to 10 volt) hook-up, or on dry cell 
batteries. Size, 6% inches long by 4% inches 








Individually packaged 
complete with simple instruction 
householder’s use nad coupon 


high by 2 inches deep. 
in carton, 
sheet for 
now while special offer is in effec t 
Special Price, postpaid in U. S&S. 
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TEXTILES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


tion, defense demands accounted for 
about 300,000 bales. 

Last year American mills produced 
more than nine billion square yards 
of cotton goods, almost near the re- 
cord 9,445,736,000-square-yard produc- 
tion of 1937. They are expected to 
weave somewhat in excess of nine 
billion square yards again this year. 
But of this quantity, defense orders 
will require only about 10 per cent; 
although mills making heavier fabrics 
are turning out from 30 to 50 per cent 
of their goods for military purposes. 
Except in certain branches of the cot- 
ton producing and fabricating indus- 
try, there should “be no difficulty in 
turning out enough goods to meet both 
public and Government requirements, 
without an untoward jump in prices. 
But in certain specific 
fields, such as mosquito 
netting and _ windproof 
fabrics, manufacturers 
have already established 
informal priorities, 


.. . Our Wool Clip 


The situation in the 
woolen industry is entire- 
ly different. America does 
not produce enough wool 
for its own use, Our an- 
nual wool consumption 
runs around 630,000,000 
pounds. But from Amer- 
ica’s sheep flocks (see cov- 
er) we clip only about 
440,000,000 pounds, and 
must import the rest, most- 
ly from South America and 
Australia, At present, the 
Government is building up 
a strategic reserve of 250,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, of 
which the first 7,000,000 
pounds are now arriving from Aus- 
tralia, Last year, Government orders 
for woolen textiles were equivalent to 
some 200,000,000 pounds of wool, or 
almost one-third our entire consuntp- 
tion. 

So much for the basic material. As 
for the woolen goods themselves, the 
industry has an apprehensive feeling 
that this year America will have to 
make its choice between guns and 
butter—between new clothes and bed- 
ding for civilians, and soldiers’ uni- 
forms and Army blankets. 

According to the National Associa- 
tion of wool manufacturers, more raw 
wool was used in the last half of 1940 
than during any other six-months 
periods since 1918. Of the 68,000,000 
yards of woolen goods on unfilled or- 
der at the end of 1940, more than 40 
per cent was under Government con- 
tract, Deliveries to the Government 
during the first six months of this year 
are scheduled to run 50 per cent 
higher than deliveries in the last six 
months of 1940. It is estimated that 
one-half of all woolen mill machinery 
is required to work on defense orders. 

Against this huge volume of defense 





Countless 


orders, the wool industry has bal- 
anced, with mingled gloom and joy, 
the increasing demands of retail trade, 
With the national payroll ballooning, 
clothes hungry workers will be flood- 
ing into stores, ready to lay cash on 
the line for new suits and overcoats— 
and this despite rising prices. Worsted 
mills, for example, recently jumped 
prices another 11 per cent, or about 25 
cents a yard. 

Though there is little doubt of our 
ability to get enough raw wool to meet 
any demand, manufacturers fear that 
there will be just not enough wool 
machinery to meet both defense and 
civilian requirements. If the two de- 
mands conflict, there is no question, 
which will get the right.of way. Some 
manufacturers have already establish- 
ed private priorities, rationing civilian 
demands on certain types of goods 
scheduled for fall delivery. 

As for other textile groups, the only 





Rolls of Khaki Cloth Soon to 
place which silk seems sure to retain 
in the military market is as powder 
bags for big cannon. The Army has 
recently been experimenting with 
nylon for parachutes. The Army has 
also been experimenting with military 
shirts made feom rayon and wool. 


. » » Glass Fabrics 

Glass textile, because of its fire re- 
sistant and other qualities, is likely to 
develop military uses, Experiments 
have already been made with woven 
glass as an airplane fabric. But the 
synthetics in general have been pur- 
suing a steady course of their own, 
untroubled by the over-production 
which is the bane of cotton, or the 
manufacturing bottlenecks which may 
plague the wool industry. The syn- 
thetics will undoubtedly continue ex- 
panding their civilian markets during 
the defense boom, 

From America’s giant textile indus- 
try, with its millions of employees and 
billions of dollars worth of products, 
national defense will require 100 per 
cent production during the year. But 
the industry believes it can take it in 


its stride. 





International 


Become Uniforms 





PATHFINDER . 


MOVIE WORLD 


ST  ,” ae 


You'll Be Seeing 


Tall, Dark and Handsome (Twenti. 
eth Century-Fox): Looking for an ¢ 
ning’s relaxation from worry and 
sorted chores? See this picture. Th 
of you who have tried to apprecis 
Cesar Romero, but couldn’t becaus: 
the parts he played, will now have a 
opportunity to see - hear - and - lave! 
while this quiet-spoken gentleman w ith 
a sense of humor and never without a) 
embarrassing moment spends his time 
attempting to convince charming ‘ 
ginia Gilmore that she should take | 
for better and/or for worse. Romero 
plays the part of a chicken-hearted 
mobster who locks his enemies 
comfortable, private, basement 
instead of liquidating th 
There is a young Sta 
Clements, “a kid from 
Bowry,” who altern 
between stealing the a 
ences’ hearts and swiping 
scenes from his grow! 
co-actors. The boy is ad 
ed by Romero and us 
a pry into Miss Gilmo 
affections. 





Virginia (Paramount) 
After a broken jaw, a 
toothache is a picnic; aft 
“Gone With The: Wi: 
this Civil War story is 
mere zephyr. The players 
Madeleine Carroll, Fred 
MacMurray, tiny tot Caro 
lyn Lee, Stirling Hayd 
and others do their best, 
but the trite plot they 
made to solve and 
poorly written § dialog 
with which they were |) 
dened make everyone appear 
diculous, The things which ke, 
most moviegoers’ hopes that s« 
thing worthwhile will flash on 
screen before the end of the pictur 
are the beautiful landscape shots 
plowed fields, green meadows, and 
blue hazy hills that actually 
photographed in “V’ginia”—in 
Charlottesville section. 

High Sheriff (Warner Bros.): A 
son for a farmer boy who still 
that his big chances lie in the city, and 
who still wants to be a “big s! 
Little Caesar demonstrated what ha| 
pens to city boys who try to prosp* 
by taking short cuts; this fast moving 
story shows the inevitable end f 
boys who leave their farms to make 4 
living with a machine-gun instead of 
with what this world needs more: 
Grade A milk. Humphrey Bogart dons 
a pair of overalls and handles his hoe 
like a veteran; Ida Lupino, as a tax! 
dancer, teams up with Bogart and 


plays the part convincingly, The story 
and acting give a feeling of genuine 
ness as Warner Bros. once more 
the story; “You can’t cash in on crime. 


] 
tells 
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BOOK REVIEW 





Che Unobstructed Universe (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50)—This latest 
pook of Stewart Edward White, well 
known author of Western stories of 

nance and adventure, is very dif- 
rent from those that made him fa- 

us. Yet it is still adventure— 
dventure into the world beyond the 
rave; and it even has its element of 
omanee, for it records communica- 
tions received from his beloved wife, 
Betty, who died in April, 1939. Mrs. 
White had been a medium for 20 years, 

d Mr. White, though possessing no 

cult powers, had worked with her, 

rding many messages. Immedi- 
ely after her death he was made 
ppy by the consciousness of her 
esence; six months later she talked 
him through a medium.who had 





FIVE ACRES 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


By DR. M. G. KAINS 





\ Practical Guide to the Selection 
and Management of the Small Farm 


ity, comfort and even luxury may come to the 
that owns and wisely operates a small farm, 
ng to M. G. Kains, the author, a learned man, 
elor of Science and Master of Arts, degrees se- 
through e, the hard way, backed up by 
al experience in the fields. This book tells how 
| §-acre tract can supply the food requirements 
e family and also produce an abufidance to sell 
er pr than the general market. 
able information is given on how to select, 
e, stock, and#@develop a small tract of land 
out mistakes to avoid and methods that assure 
Emphasizes importance of water, sanitation, 
ge, irrigation. Also tells howto enhance crop 
and improve soil conditions; explains how to 
neglected orchards already on the place, and 
) start and care for new ones; how to plant 
—- and vineyards, how to avoid losses of 
ery stock. 
sses the pros and cons of fruit and vegetable 
dairy cows, hogs, poultry and bees; shows how 
e perishable products and suggests selling meth- 
it pay bigger profits. Covers virtually every 
I 1 of the small farm owner. The New York Times 
8 and farm expert says this about this valuable 
K ‘.. , detailed advice and explanation on every 
‘ treated leaves little chance for even the ignorant 
. killed person to go wrong in his farming oper- 
s if he is intelligent enough to trust his guide | 
iow directions.’’ ; 
NO. 24—Sturdy cloth binding, 400 pages, compre- 
ne e, easily-located subject index, with gold- 
f information, 2 
Special, Pastel be TF. Be ccc ccecccccccccce > 


NO. 24a—COMMON SENSE IN HOME DECORATION. 


I "ge 300-page book by Carl Maas tells what to do 
*or @ handsomer, more livable home. Practical from 
over to cover, jam-packed with useful information. 


W hails oe . 
Paid eg ane Cocoang probe. $2.75 | 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





long been a close friend and co- 
worker. Mr. White took down the 
messages and conversations in short- 
hand, and they make a book of more 
than 300 pages. There can be no ques- 
tion of the author’s earnestness and 
sincerity, and prominent men of let- 
ters have pronounced the book a great 
work—a long forward step in the 
subject of psychic phenomena, 


. * * 


Come Wind, Come Weather (Double- 
day, Doran, 25 cts.)—This little book 
by Daphne du Maurier, author of the 
best seller, Rebecca, and daughter of 
the famous author of Trilby and Peter 
{bbetson, proved to be a distinct bracer 
for the English. Soon after its ap- 
pearance last August it was appar- 
ently in everybody’s hands, being in- 
dustriously distributed by offfcials 
who realized its value in sustaining 
morale. The book is composed of the 
true stories of gallantry on Britain’s 
home front—‘“a collection of simple, 
moving sketches which reveal the 
spirit which has enabled the British 
people to withstand the fury of the 
German onslaught.” Miss du Maurier 
said the book was her contribution in 
the way of war service. Its strong and 
wide appeal was quickly evident. 


Landscape of Freedom (Howell, Sos- 
kin, $3.50)—Mauritz Hallgren traces 
the defeats and victories in the struggle 
for American civil liberty which thread 
our history from Colonial times up to 
the present. He gives you examples 
from every century of deliberate trans- 
gressions against those rights and cites 
the battles waged with and won from 
those same transgressors. He paints a 
very gloomy picture of our future as he 
counts the number of people “willing 
to stand up and fight for their rights,” 
and proves that the price of liberty is 
a determined fight for it. It is a book 
for those interested in our American 
history as it effects the man in the 
street. 

aS: oo 
Obsolete 
“My word is law, I'll have you know”— 
The husband thus discoursed. 
“I know it,” sweetly said his wife— 
“A law that’s not enforced.” 
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Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 384 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. . This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation, This offer lim- 
ited, so write today, 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating 
Don’t be embarrassed by loose false 
teeth slipping, dropping or_ wabbling 
when you eat, talk or laugh. Just sprin- 
kle a littke FASTEETH on your plates. 
This pleasant powder gives a remark- 
able sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feelin . 
It’s alkaline (non-acid), Get FASTEETH 
at any drug store. 





Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


9 YEARS $3 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Shamrock Rolls 


March 17th is a day of gaiety and 
feasting and toasts of allegiance to 
the good St. Patrick. But you don’t 
have to wait until St. Patrick’s Day 
to enjoy these delicious rolls—they’re 
good any day, 

© Ingredients: Six cups sifted 
flour, one beaten egg, one cup luke- 
warm water, one cup scalded milk, 
one package fast granular yeast, six 
tablespoons shortening, four table- 
spoons sugar, two teaspoons salt. 

e Directions: Pour yeast into luke- 
warm water, add one teaspoon sugar, 
stir and let stand five minutes. Scald 
milk, add salt and remaining sugar 
and shortening, then cool. Measure 
two cups flour into mixing bowl, add 
the softened yeast and beat until 
smooth. When the milk mixture is 
lukewarm add it to the yeast batter 
and beat again. Next add the beaten 
egg and enough flour to make a 
smooth dough. Knead about five min- 
utes, place in clean, greased bowl, 
cover and let rise in warm place 
until doubled in size. Fold or punch 











3413. You can’t be without a tailored suit this year! 
This one is a classic button-front model, particularly 
becoming to larger figures. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 
234 yds. 54-in. fabric, 1% yds. 39-in. lining. 


2747. Candy stripes are fresh and young—just the 
thing for this easy-to-make dress. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16, 344 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2844. Now the woman who wears a larger size can 
have a jumper. This becoming design was made espec- 
jially for her. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 134 yds. 39-in. 
fabric for blouse; 1% yds. 54-in. for jumper. 


3233. A stimulated redingote is the most flatter- 
ing dress you can choose, for it gives you wonder- 
fully long, iean lines. Siz@s 36 to 50. Size 36, 4 yds. 
39-in. fabric, 1 yd. 39-in. contrasting. 


2838. The busy housewife can save many precious 
minutes if she makes herself this wrap-around house- 
dress. She can slip in or out of it in the twinkling 
of an eye. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 414 yds. 39-in. 
fabric, 242 yds. contrasting ruffling. 


Seven Simple-to-Sew Patterns——— 





the dough down and let rise again 
three-fourths as much as the first time. 
Then turn dough onto floured board 
and pat with hands to press out most 
of gas. Cut or pinch off pieces of even 
size, rounding them into smooth balls 
about one inch in diameter. Dip each 
in melted butter and place, three balls 
together, in greased muffin cups. Let 
rise in warm place until fully doubled 
in size. Bake about 20 minutes in hot 
oven until lightly browned. 


Kitchen Sink Stains 


Want to keep the enamel on your 
kitchen sink white and gleaming? 
Then take care of it. Don’t wait until 
stains ruin the finish. Try to prevent 
the stains. A few precautions along 
this line will do more good than all 
the scouring you have time to do. 
Briefly, don’t allow refuse to gather in 
the sink strainer, because this permits 
juices from vegetables and fruits to 
stain the bottom of the sink. Tea 
leaves and coffee grounds are perhaps 
the worst stainers, though; so keep 
them out. And unless the sink finish 
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2762. For almost any occasion, this frock is fash- 
ion-right. A pert little hat is included in the pattern. 
Sizes 14 to 46. Size 36, 3'2 yds. 39-in. fabric for 
dress; 34 yd. for hat. 


3352. A full-skirted frock with comfortable sleeve 
caps will be your little girl’s favorite. Sizes 6 mos., 
1, 2, 3 yrs. Size 2, 134 yds. 39-in. fabric, 1'2 yds. 
2-in. ribbon, for panties and dress with sleeve caps; 
114 yds. 39-in. fabric, 144 yds. lace edging, for short 
sleeved dress with collar; %3 yd. 39-in. fabric for 
panties. 


Each pattern i5e. The Spring Fashion Book, 


including over 100 patterns for all ages, illustrated 


in full color, is 15 cents—10 cents when ordered 

with a pattern. Address the PATHFINDER Pat- 

je Department, 121 West 19th St., New York 
¥. 


K. 











PATHFINDER 


is acid-resisting, all citrus fruits 
oranges, lemons, grapefruits and so ; 
—as well as foods made with vineg; 
will destroy the finish. 


Pastel Of Eggs 


Another way to serve eggs { 
breakfast or Sunday evening suppe; 
to do it the pastel way. After cor 
ling six eggs, six tablespoons but' 
one-fourth pound grated cheese, s: 
buttered toast and three-fourths t 
spoon salt, prepare them as follo: 
Beat the eggs, then add salt and che: 
Melt the butter in a pan and in it co 
the egg-cheese mixture, stirring u: 
thickened like custard, being sure 




























cook at moderate temperature. Ser | 
hot on buttered toast. , 
’ - 
Week’s Hints 
@ Lemon juice mixed with w: 


ashes will remove tarnish from br: 


q Gilt picture frames can be 
stored to brightness by rubbing wi! / 
a sponge moistened in turpentine, 


@ Clear boiling water will ren 
tea stains from table linen. 

@ Grease the inside of the conta 
er, near the top, to keep milk fr: 
boiling over. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Lawns 


One home improvement that most 
home owners begin to think about 
seriously and plan at this season of the 
-ear is an attractive lawn. This not 
nly involves the grass plot, but new 
shrubbery, too. 

Secret of a successful lawn as well 

the healthy growth of trees and 
shrubs, of course, is good soil—good 
This layer of topsoil should 
Then, 


topsoil. 
be about six inches in depth. 








Needle Designs 





Designs for the Home 


744—An old-fashioned lass of crinoline days forms 
vely design for a bedspread. She’s in simple 
ery and very colorful. Full details given with 
imber. 

724—Here’s a real heirloom in a 72-inch crocheted 
to ‘“‘dress-up”’ any table. It’s in rich pineapple 


and is attractive in other smaller sizes, too. 


etails given with the number. 














Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Neediecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eizhth Ave., New York. 

i 








too, the ground must be properly pre- 
pared prior to sodding or seeding, Fer- 
tilizer should be added to the soil in 
the spring and a temporary lawn 
made by seeding clover or some other 
leguminous cover crop. Then this tem- 
porary growth can be turned under in 
the fall and permanent lawn grass 
sown, 

While no general rule can be laid 
down for the selection of shrubs—in- 
dividual taste usually being the decid- 
ing factor—here are some general 
rules for planting and caring for them: 
Preferably shrubs should be planted 
along boundary lines and on the front 
lawn so as to give blooming flowers 
in the summer and berry and bright 
twig effects in winter. Where pos- 
sible, shrubs should be planted about 
three feet apart so they will not crowd 
each other. And to prevent shrubs 
from becoming obstructions and los- 
ing their natural character, they 
should be pruned at the proper time. 


Inside Additions 


Among ways to modernize some old 
homes is to divide up their extra-large 
rooms into smaller, more modern 
rooms, A large room can be simply 
and economically divided into two or 
more rooms by means of light parti- 
tions. These may be built from a num- 





ber of materials on the market—mate-. 


rials which can be employed in a num- 
ber of ways. To prevent making the 
subdivided room appear overcrowded 
and misshapen, however, the new par- 
titions should be planned with care 
and skill. 


Asphalt Shingles 


Most common of, all roof styles is 
the gable, or two-slope roof. Though 
the angle that this style roof makes 
may vary greatly and a number of dif- 
ferent roofing materials may be used 
on it, the most widely used roofing 
today is the asphalt shingle. Millions 
of peaceful American homes are now 
protected by this covering, 

Popularity of asphalt roofing is due 
to a number of facts. One is that the 
shingles are comparatively easy to put 
on, in many cases right over old roofs. 
Another is that they are economical, 
colorful and fire-resistant. The con- 
struction of an asphalt shingle, inci- 
dentally, is similar to that of an as- 
phalt road surface. But instead of 
being applied over coarse stone, as is 
the road, the asphalt and granule 
layers are applied to a base of satur- 
ated felt. This combination of felt and 
asphalt, finished with imbedded min- 
eral granules makes them unusually 
durable or long-lived. 





{Readers interested in any specific problem of 
home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—E<..] 
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Fight that 


COUGH! 


Help Nature Bring You Fast and Effective Relief 


Don’t wait. Seek fast relief from the misery of 
nagging, weakening coughs due to colds by taking 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. 


It works two ways: as a sedative, soothing the 
tickling tender membranes of the throat, and inter- 
nally by stimulating the flow of natural secretions, 
thus moistening dry clogged air passages and soften- 
ing phlegm tomakeit easier toraise. Demand JA YNE’'S 
EXPECTORANT of your druggist, and be sure you 
get the package with the big red ‘‘J’’. Send this ad 
for free kitchen knife. Nothing to buy. Jayne & Son, 
1 Vine Street, Phila., Pa. Offer expires March 30, 1941, 
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P GUARANTEED JEWELRY 


— Solid sterling silver Birthstone 
Ring; or lovely 13 set sparkling 






Dinner Ring; or All-Occasion Ring with simulated Ruby and © 


8 brilliant marcasites; your choice, FOR selling 4 boxes of 
Rosebud Salve at 25c each. Order 4 salve. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 42, WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 


Will send seed tpaid, 1 pkt. 


fancy brilliant Petunias & 1 pkt. 
Hardy Lilies for only 4 names of 


flower lovers— ill also send one 
er err soweenes aap 

100 Lily like flowering Gladi- 
olus for only 10e—This ad. re- PETUNIAS 
turned for all, will include a Soilless House Plant & 
Vitamin B-1 Culture ®REE<Catalog 


PIKE BROS., Growers, Box. 30, St. Charles, tl. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 








The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 


—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
6 mos. —Science and 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 












































































If Your Home Is Without 
An American Flag, Let 
Us Give You One 


HESE are unsettled times through 

which we are yoo for 
all good Americans to pledge anew 
their allegiance to their country. Let 
us all display our pride in that we are 
Americans and flaunt Old Glory as a 
symbol of the liberty and justice we 
are privileged to enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
nearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes. 
By guaranteeing to purchase a large 
quantity of flags, a world-famous flag 
maker has agreed to supply us with 
American flags at a priee that enables 
us to extend this opportunity to you. 


* * 





Complete Flag Outfit 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a 
convenient blue-lacquered cast-iron holder, 
which may be permanently attached to any 
window sill or porch rail—a beautiful Amer- 
ican-made flag you'll be proud to display! 


AT NO COST TO YOU 
* * 


This complete flag outfit will be mail- 
ed post-paid to any person residing in 
the United States who will introduce 
PATHFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
scribers and secure their subscriptions. 


Just show your copy of PATHFINDER 
to two of your friends—explain to them 
how helpful it is to you in keeping up 
with affairs in Washington, war de- 
velopments and all other important events. 
They'll quickly realize that they too 
should read PATHFINDER every week 
and gladly give you their dollar in pay- 
ment for 52 issues. 

Send us the names and addresses of 
two NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
for each subscription and ask for your big 


complete flag outfit. It will be sent 
and won’t cost you a penny. The two 
subscriptions must be NEW and NOT 


YOUR OWN. Each must be paid for by 
the person to whom the magazine will be 
sent—gift subscriptions will not be ac- 
cepted under this offer, 


ee 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Rev. Edmund A. Walsh . 


OR more than 400 years the Jesuits, 
members of the Catholic religious 
order founded by St. Ignatius de Loy- 
ola in 1534, have been acting as sort of 
deputies for God, As such they have 
been “policing” “the world, but using 
Truth instead of tanks, conscience in- 
stead of clubs. 

Since 1918 Washington, the nation’s 
capital, has been the home of a very 
brilliant one of these deputies—Rev. 
Edmund Aloysius Walsh, ‘S. J., vice 
president of Georgetown University 
and organizer and regent of that great 
institution’s School of Foreign Service. 
Father Walsh almost followed in the 
footsteps of St. Ignatius of Loyola who 
became a military man first, then a 
priest; but he changed his mind and 
Annapolis lost a cadet who might have 
been one of our saltiest admirals. 
Father Walsh has kept his interest in 
the sea, however, For besides making 
innumerable transoceanic trips, he 
spends much of his spare time in his 
Georgetown-workshop making models 
of American clipper ships. 

Born in Boston, Mass., Oct. 10, 1885, 
of Irish-American parents—John and 
Catherine Walsh—the future priest at- 
tended Boston’s public schools. When 
he finished high school he made plans 
to enter the Naval.Academy at An- 
napolis, but then, as his mother once 
explained, he decided to be a “sky 
pilot” instead of a sea pilot, joining 
the Jesuit order in 1902. 

Following this momentous decision, 
of course, there were many studies 
Boston College, the Jesuit seminaries 
at Frederick and Woodstock, Md., and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y, After that, he 
studied at Dublin and London uni- 
versities and at Innsbruck University, 
Austria. Then came a period of teach- 
ing at Georgetown University, but the 
student-priest again wént abroad to 
complete special studies, returning to 
America when the First World War 
broke out in 1914. 

In 1918, two years after becoming an 
ordained priest, Father Walsh again 
returned to Georgetown, this time as 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Later, in the same year, he was 
drafted by the War Department to 
serve on a special educational commit- 
tee for the Student Army Training 
Corps, in which capacity he super- 
vised the selection of prospective offi- 
cers for the Army. 

Immediately after that war Father 
Walsh organized, in 1919, George- 
town’s unique School of Foreign Serv- 
ice. In order that his pupils might 
receive the best training in interna- 
tional diplomacy, commerce, bank- 
ing and other enterprises, he made a 
tour of European foreign service 
schools. This tour was interrupted in 
1922 when he was summoned to help 
the American Relief Administration in 
Russia and to represent the Vatican in 
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Rev. Walsh Studies International A ffa 






such negotiations there as the rele 
of prisoners and the re-opening 
churches, 

Dressed in rustic garments, keep 
his true profession from all but | 
deserving, the churchman moved u 
obtrusively among the peasants. W! 
he saw and heard made him Co 
munism’s bitterest enemy. His st 
ies of Soviet Russia and Communi 
have not only made him the natio 
leading authority on that menac: 
Christianity, but one of the wor! 
leading carriers of the torch agains! 

It was during operations with 
Catholic Near East Relief in 1926 
that Father Walsh found time to w: 
one of his best-known books, The / 
of the Russian Empire. In an ex: 
sive interview the author told PA! 
FINDER: “It was that initial 
and political upheaval which set 
motion the forces that laid the foun: 
lion of Fascism and Naziism, At p! 
ent there is no true Communism 
Russia. What exists is a highly 
tralized Capitalistic State in which | 
Communistic Party is operati 
through the Soviet government 3 
controlling 170,000,000 people.” 
you ask Father Walsh the questi 
“What is the difference between 
Communist Party and the Russi 
sovernment?”, he will answer: “! 
Soviet government is Stalin hims: 
and the Party members are 
stooges.” 


NOTHER of Rev. Walsh’s acc: 

plishments is the effective ass 
ance he rendered the late Dwight \! 
row while the latter was United S! 
Ambassador to Mexico. ‘Phis work 
1929, that brought ‘a compromise 
tween the State and Church, le! 
lasting influence. Although the c: 
promise has been tampered with ma 
times, there has been no successful 
tempt to close Mexico’s churches aga 
As Father Walsh explains the silue 
tion, “A people may accept a false god 
for a time, but never shall anyone sac 
dle them with atheism.” 

Late in 1931, however, Rev. Walsh 
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saw an example of this acceptance of a 

“false god.” He had been sent to Iraq 
io negotiate for the construction at 
Bagdad of a university under the aus- 
pices of Georgetown and other Jesuit 
colleges. On his return trip he came 
the nearest perhaps that he ever shall 
to meeting his Satanic Majesty in per- 
son. The “representative” he met was 
a sheik whose tribe worshipped the 
devil in the form of a peacock—the 
symbol of pride that caused Satan’s 
fall from Paradise. 


‘INCE that meeting Father Walsh 
‘S has spent a more quiet, but no less 
interesting life. Today he spends most 
of his time studying international af- 
fairs and Jecturing on that vital topic 
io popular audiences and his foreign 
school classes. As he uses his hands to 
emphasize his remarks, his broad, 
husky shoulders and quick movements 
belie his 55 years. Also, his Irish-gray 
eves and round face will turn grim 
; he touches upon some event which 

ebodes ill for the future. But his 

ning and grasp of the troubled in- 
ational situation have made him 
ernationally famous. There is per- 

s no man anywhere whose find- 

; and deductions can be depended 
on more fully than his, 

lo date Rev. Walsh has given more 

1.200 talks on Russia, alone. He 
an interesting system for testing 
aterial that goes into his lectures 


| books. During his seminars-at the 
ersity, he introduces his theories 
lecisions into the discussion. If, 


in entire year, he can successfully 
nd his statements against the bar- 
of barbed thrusts by hundreds of 
lents, be considers his points based 
ound judgment. Besides the book 
idy mentioned, others of his 
ch have withstood these student 
ks are: The Last Stand, a dis- 
ion of Russia’s “Five-Year Plan”; 
s and National Safety, and The 
dearver of Tyrol. 
irrently, Father Walsh is deliver- 
in Washington a series of lectures 
Democracy and the World Revo- 
a.” In these he develops his the- 
that the world of today is moving 
igh a history-changing epoch 
lar to the Fall of Constantinople 
the Fall of the Holy Roman Em- 
The series naturally includes a 
ission of the controversial lease- 
or aid to Britain bill. And per- 
¢ to this vital question of the 
he lecturer has this to say: 
the present war is merely an- 
r paroxysm of Europe’s per- 
ial war lust, we should do exactly 
it Washington, Adams and Jeéffer- 
did during the Napoleonic con- 
ts—keep firmly and _ resolutely 
However, if it is a violent social 
thquake marking a shift in the 
structure of society, then every 
inct of democracy, Christianity, 
1 even that of self-preservation 
nsels prompt, generous and whole- 
ted assistance to the embattled 
ocracies. 


Ss statement usually brings down 
“ Storm of questions from his audi- 
ices: “Are you for the lease-lend 


bill? Should we give active aid to 
Britain? Should we send soldiers to 
Europe?” To all of which the speaker 
replies, in his calm manner: “We are 
in a status just short of war, anyhow. 
The United States has been a co-bel- 
ligerent ever since the transfer of 50 
American destroyers to Great Britain. 
If we intend to fight—let’s go in with 
heads up. If Great Britain falls, we 
shall be faced with a new worry and 
a new Caesar.” 

And there Father Walsh usually 
leaves his audience—having stated the 
facts as he sees them in simple terms, 
he tells the people to do what they 
think best to preserve democracy and 
Christianity, and to work for God and 
the good of the United States and the 
world. 











BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





F. H. HONEY, road builder of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., paved the streets in 
Nashville, Mich., with asphalt. 


R. B. MONEY is 
finance corporation in 
Ind. 


manager for a 
Shelbyville, 


BUM- 


In Concord, Mass., Erwin L. 
FORD is a Ford dealer, 
Dr. LOOSE 


tecently a moved inasa 


neighbor of a Mr. FAST in Newton, 
Kans. 

In West Lafayette, Ind., a firm by 
the name of POOR Lumber Co., is 


operated by Henry POOR. 


WOLF and FOX used to live as next- 
door neighbors in Hutchinson, Kans. 


At East Liverpool, Ohio, E, A. Tweed 
claims he lives up to his initials 
(EAT). Let’s hope he doesn’t mean 
EAT WEED. 


Paymaster at the Kingsbury, Ind., 
ammunition loading plant is E. J. 
MILLIONS. 
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Ono, op ee 


" ae me Auto- 
Bhiat +— and Ses ® goed #2 he cost to 
reasonable. Learn on ee with tools under ex 
instructors. Real ‘hap © buildings on 

board in our steam- heated Tecuthery. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write 9 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena, 














30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in., Thick 
onuments of enduring beauty 
len ering free. Satistaction gueran- 
teed. Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 ¥, Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga, 








PLUS 20c 
Famous \ $1 00 = — 
j ELECTRIC) # BATTERIES 
LANTERN and 1 BULB FREE 


erfally bright li 
eae The ideal LA 


t. De- 
TERN 


say —y (plus =o nthe pf =. 
an stage or _ - 
Fi DER er Electric Lantern new 


ae anes. a 


ROUGH-OW RATS 


The old reliable—kills rats, mice 
other pests. Succeeds where others fail. 
Sure, safe to handle and easy = 
to use. All 



















SC, ) on 
50c 





Wear peientificalty degianed ARCH in 
gour shoes 30 days! our money back if do 
not give quick lasting relief, lift weak arches, 
stop metatarsal pains. burning callouses, corns, 
back and hip pains caused by feet. Made of se- 
leeted leather, correctly shaped —with special 
soft cushions to gently lift arches, metetarsel 
and cuboid. Thousands delighted **] wouldn't 
!’* says user 


take $5 for mine! *’ 
Send only name, address and shoe size, 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman $1 plus few cents postage. 


Money back if you are not pleased after 20 days. Send Today! 


ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-3. Council Bluffs, lowa 


FREE! FREE! 


@ Hundreds of Beautiful Gifts for the H 
given away Absolutely FREE. Nothing to b or 
sell—not a contest. 

Send name on postcard for FREE colorful Catalog 
of Premiums No obligation! Write toda 
PREMIUM, 160-G Monroe St., N. ¥. ©. 


























Pulitzer Prize Winning 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


“The most complete, best written, most judi- 
cious and most 
character. A truly great 
Cog Van Doren’s monumen- 
tal 800-page biography. More $ 98 
than 400,000 copies sold, 


Crighoaty $3.75 
¢ 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St. N. E., 















Biography of 






By Carl Van Doren 





oe life - ai unique 
iograph 
—Pbiladelphua Inquirer. 








A fe- 
markable value at only 





Washington, D.C. 
copies of 





Gentlemen: Phoese send me 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN by Carl Van Doren, at 
$1.98 each 


O check enclosed. 0 Send C.0.D. 
* Pulitzer Prize Winning biography of the 
Printer’s devil who became his country’s first Bei ctenseutndniencecegentenninntememmagnitiiipetineaet | 
diplomat—the father of modern dentistry, in- 
ventor of the street lamp, harmonica, rocking j Ss Se x ee i 
chair, Daylight Saving Time; organizer of the 


first fire department and founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party! 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


A farmer’s estate was originally 
square and contained over 120 acres. 
In his declining years he wished to 
divide it among his three sons, his 
three grandsons and his four servants, 
and he himself retain a triangular sec- 
tion, With his plans for such a divi- 
sion decided on, he selected his own 
plot towards the center of the estate, 
and on the sides of his section he ap- 
portioned three square farms to hise 
sons—one getting 26 acres, another 20 
acres and the third 18 acres. The 
boundary lines of the estate were 
touched by an angle or angles of each 
square. Then the old man ran a fence 
connecting the outward angles of his 
sons’ farms, forming thereby three tri- 
angular. fields each as large as his 
own, and he willed these to his grartd- 
sons. The remaining 44 acres he be- 
queathed to his four servants. Now, 
the question is, what was the area of 
the estate at first? What was the area 
of the farmer’s portion? Answer next 
week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—These nine 
pieces of money will do it nicely: one 
$20, three $10s, one $5 and four $2s. 

8 RO 


. . 

Multiplying Stunt 

Can you multiply the number 99 by 
a figure between one and 100 so that 
your answer, when added across, will 
be just 18? Sure, anyone who can 
multiply can do that. And because of 
that fact, you can have some fun with 
your friends. Ask them to multiply 99 
by any number from one to 100 inclu- 
sive, add the figures in the answer to- 
geth®@r and you will tell them the re- 
sult, The secret, of course, is that no 


Magic Pencil 


Magic Multiplying 

Pencil. A giant-sized 

Jumbo lead pencil 

with patented top 

that turns and re- 

volves and = gives 

you instantly the mul- 
tiplication tables from 
1 to 12. Each of the 
multiplication tables 
from 1 times 1 to 12 
time 12 gs there, com- 
plete, simply by turn- 
ing the pencil. Just 
the thing for young- 
sters who do not yet 
know their muitipli- 
cation tables, as well 
as for grown-ups who 
don’t want to waste 
time thinking about 
them—ready, instant- 
ly, always at your 
finger tips. Besides 
being a useful and 
servicable pencil, this 
magic multiplying 
pencil is a got of fun. 
You can amuse your- 
self with it in countless interesting Ways. 
Comes in red, green and blue colors, 












Send 25¢ in stamps or coin to PATHFINDER 
Merchandise Service, 549 W. Randolph  St., 
Chicago, Mil., stating color desired. Send 6c for 
3 pencils, one of each color, 
















































































Socrates—Have you found an honest 
man yet? 

Diogenes—I thought I had, but the ras- 
cal stole my lantern the minute I turned 
my back. 


matter what number 99 is multiplied 
by, the result will always be the same 
—just 18. For example, suppose you 
multiply 99 by 99. Your answer will 
be 9801, And 9+8+0+1=18. 
ri 


Anagrams 

“Add a letter to the given word, then 
rearrange the letters to form other 
words: 


1. VEAL plus R gives 
2. DESK plus A gives : 
3. CURED plus E gives ......... ‘ 
4. NUTS plus T gives 


Answers to last week’s 
1. CHORE. Z RIVES. 3. 
FRETS. 

ae ———____—. 


Smiles 


Dzudi—I, my friend, am a self-made 
nan, 

Dinocan—How badly you must feel 
about being interrupted before you 
had completed the job. 


anagrams: 
SEARS. 4. 


Guess—They say that money dgalks. 

Gosh—Then I certainly have had 
an impediment in my speech for a 
long time. 





Employer—Here, here! What’s all 
the argument about? 

Defense Worker—That dad-blamed 
loafer on that steam shovel says we 
have to call him a chauffeur, 


Joker—Waiter, bring me a Slab of 
political pie: 

Waiter—Yes, sir. Do you prefer the 
applesauce or the plum filling? 


Henry—My dear, I really don’t be- 
lieve you can ever teach that dog to 
-obey you. 

Mrs. Peck—Nonsense, darling. Just 
remember how obstinate you were 
when we were first married. 


Little six-year-old Bertie was telling 
his big brother about the nurse who 
visited his school. “Is she a good look- 
er?” John asked, 

“Of course she is,” replied Bertie. 
“She looks down our throats every 
week.” 


PATHFINDER 


HOBBIES 


S far back as most of us can re. 

member, four-leaf clovers ha 
been considered harbingers of gooq 
luck. This doubtless came about be. 
cause of the fact that four-leaf clove; 
are usually difficult to find. But four- 
leaf clovers may not be such rarities 
in the future—all because of a hob). 
Charles T. Daniels is a telephone en- 
gineer and wire chief in the P¥a 
Canal area. His special hobby is grow- 
ing four-leaf clovers, After nearly 2 
years of experimenting he has 
veloped a pure strain of four-leat 
Though he raises his clover in 
spare time, his hobby has now 
veloped into a paying big busines 
He sells millions of his four-leafers | 
novelty makers, who place them 
der glass on cuff links, bracelets, 
rings, visiting cards and so on, 


. 7 * 










Locks fascinate hobbyist Paul Hart 
of Mansfield, Ohio. In his home th: 
are nearly 600 locks of all kinds, } 
there are not any on the doors, 
locks came from every corner of | 
United States, from China, Germ 
and France.. Among them are big 
locks, little locks, odd locks and sony 
of the very latest models. 


* * . 


Collecting bottles is the interesting 
hobby of Mildred Fields of San A 
tonio, Tex., who is shown in the ac- 
companying picture with some of | 
700 bottles. Her collection contai 


-——Crocheted Rugs 











ee, 


Dyed in Soft Blending Colors 


Charming for a homey living room nook « 
bedroom-——this colorful octagon rug you can mak 
old silk stockings at the cost of a little dye! 

It’s easy, too. You cut 2-inch bias strips fr 
stockings, sew them end to end, and crochet 
together with single crochet. In no time you 
ished a r 30 inches in diameter. 

For detailed instructions for crocheting this ! 
our 32-page booklet. Tells also how to hook 
or braid rugs in interesting patterns. Includes 
rugs, other beautiful and novel styles made with 
ple equipment from inexpensive materials. 








ee  eeSeeeees—s™ 












Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “Crocheted 
Rugs From Old Silk Stockings’ to PATHFINDEE 
HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York (''', 
N. Y¥. 




















The following booklets are also available at /~ 
each; 


No, 181—“‘Club Woman’s Guide.” 
No, AA—‘‘Four Designs For Paintings On Glass. 
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Miss Fields and Some of Her Bottles 


bottles of all shapes and sizes. There 
re some birds, flowers, bells, clocks, 
dogs, cats, a violin, fish, dice, books, 
people, fruit, trains, pistols, lanterns 
ind an airplane, While most of her 
bottles are modern oddities, there are 
quite a few in the collection that are 
old enough to be antiques, She has a 
bottle inside a bottle which is about 
5) years old, and the fish bottle she is 
olding in the picture is over 75 years 
old. Her smallest bottle, in brown 
glass, is only one-half inch high. 
Collecting Army insignia is the un- 

ual hobby of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey employees in Washington, At 
e second annual hobby show of the 
geney recently these employees had 
on display insignia dating from Gen- 
eral Custer’s time. In addition to these 
insignia, the show included jewelry, 
wood-carvings, furniture, miniatures, 
tamps and coins. 








RHYME & REASON 





} THOUGHT that my invincible power 
| would hold the world captive, leaving 
in freedom undisturbed. Thus night 
i day I worked at the chain with huge 
es and cruel hard strokes. When at last 
work was done and the links Were com- 
ete and unbreakable, I found that it held 

e in its grip. 

—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
* . . 


He who serves the public is a poor ani- 
he worries himself to death and no 
ne thanks him for it 
—GOETHE 
God dropped a spark down into everyone, 
4nd if we find and fan it to a blaze, 
I'll spring up and glow, like—tike the sun, 
ind light the wandering out of stony ways. 
—MASEFIELD 
No man is more severely punished than 
who.is subject to the whip of his own 


pentance, 
SENECA 
e you consult fancy, consult your 
e, 
—FRANKLIN 


What shall I do to be forever known, 
ind make the age to come my own? 


—COW LEY 


. * > 
ie real difference between men is 
‘gv. A strong will, a settled purpose, 
invincible determination, can accom- 


plish almost anything; and in this lies 
the. distinction between great men and 
little men. 

—THOMAS FULLER 


* * * 


Many discoveries have been accidents— 
the result of stumbling on one thing while 
searching for another. But no one ever 
stumbled while standing still! You only 
stumble while you move, so we feel that 
unintelligent motion is more tw be desired 
than intelligent standing still. 

—KETTERLY 

No man was ever great without divine 
inspiration, 

—CICERO 

That very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their course. 


—SAM’L ROGERS 


The people of the two nations must be 
brought into mutual dependence by the 
supply of each other’s wants. There is no 
other way of counteracting the antagonism 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange 


& profitable business at home pte - the mails? 


million families. 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the few 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name 
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of language and race. It is God’s own 

method of producing an entente cordiale, 

and no other plan is worth a farthing. 
—RICHARD COBDEN 


Cease to inquire what the future has in 
store, and take as a gift whatever the day 
brings forth. 

—HORACE 


* * * 


Then to the grave I turned, to see what 
therein lay; 
’Twas the garment of the Christian, worn 
out and thrown away. 
—KRUMMACHER 
Peace rules the day, where reason rules 
the mind, 
—COLLINS 
The true, strong, and sound mind is the 
mind that can embrace equally great 
things and smalh 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


. . . 


Reason is the life of law; nay, the com- 
mon law itself is nothing else but reason. 
—COKE 


Do you Want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 
west possible words 


] Each initial and group 
and address, will be counted as words. 


Address ail orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGE NTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS: Sell classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. 35% 

commissions. Agencies going like wildfire. Hurry!! 

Craftcards, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


BABY CHICKS 


HINKLE “STRAIN- BLENDED” CHICKS better than 

hybrid crosses and more dependable. Special Heavy 
Broiler Lots only $5.50-100. Sexed or unsexed chicks. 
Catalog Free. Write Hinkle’s Greensburg Hatchery, 
Box 35, Greensburg, Indiana. 


DON’T BUY CHICKS F FROM PEDDLERS. Order Da- 

vis Chicks—save money and be protected. Write for 
pes 2 catalog. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ramsey, 
ndiana. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SELL—LADIES’ W. WEAR- Good ¢ commissjon. White— 
149 Rochelle Avenue, Rochelle Park, New Jersey. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per cee 60-Day trial offer. Work- 

manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 

refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 

se material and illustrated catalog. hton- 
homas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 379, 6217 S 

St., Chicago. 


FALSE TEETH—Our order ‘by mail method insures 

money back if not satisfied. 90 days wearing trial. 
Low as $6.50. Free impression material, descriptive 
circular. Write Ward Dental Lab., 936 West 63rd, 
Dept. 42-C, Chicago. Our motto Service and Satisfac- 














tion. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Mi: Minnesota, 

Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Depend- 
able crops, favorable c imate.. Write for literature, 
list of typical paaee ains. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 
107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


MEDICAL 


PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss energy and strength, 


pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are sym s of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a rd request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Pacts return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bledder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfullness, exhaustion, loss of enegry—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 
of very_important glands. Dr. Ball's enlightening 
32 page Pree book tells all about how you find sootaing 
relief and new zest. Address: Ball Clinic, Dept. 630 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE. Easy to use Viscose Home 

Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. P. FP. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tl. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HAVE PEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A great 

big 200-page book with 400 illustrations, well print- 
ed, illustrated history of the first year of New Deal. 
Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 postpa’d. Record Pub. Co., 
Box 781, Washington, D. C. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Take first step toward protecting your 


invention—without obligation. Secure ‘Record of 
Invention’’ form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’—Free. ime counts! Write today. 


Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1C37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Delays are dangerous—Secure patent 

protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
‘‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-L Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
472-C Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


DR. HEALY'’S ““TRUCLEANER ”’ for cleaning teeth, 
no paste or powder, “35c (coin). Dr. Healy, Hales- 
Corners, Wis. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
rints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA Wabash, Chicago. 
: RABBITS, CAVIES 
RAISE CHINCHILLA RABBITS For Us. We pay up 
to Six Dollars each. Catalog and contract 10c. Book 


Catalog. Year subscription Rabbit Magazine 25c. 
Stahil's, Box 2, Pearl River, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONGWRITERS. —Send jf 
Rhyming Dictionary. 
Building, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Me- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Los _ Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


FREE Cotas 1941, describing all kinds of vegetable 

plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care for the 
garden. Write for your copy today D. Pulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OP WASHINGTON, D. | Cc., 48 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National useum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commer 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Aven 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal serve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, post = 
Make nice gradvation, birthday or party gifts. 
Snder, Washington, bd. C. 
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Wives! Mothers! Homemakers! 


Here’s the Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 
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: 

T LAST! Anew kind of cook book that brings into 
ie your kitchen every pleasure and economy, every 

i, time, money and effort-saving device known to 


modern culinary science! A beautiful, durable volume 
that is so understandable, so easy and quick to use that 
women all over the country are calling it “the most 
practical cook book ever published!” Formerly sold 
in another edition for $10.00, now only, $2.39. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN’S Cook Book 


Many Features Never Be- 
fore Combined in Any 
No reproduction can do full jus- 
One Cook Book tice to the beautiful full color and 


fine craftsmanship of this great 
This great new cook book is book. However, this photo will 
i ne THUMB-INDEXED like a dic- give you some idea of how 
iF \, Bae tionary—enabling you to turn pe AL on ene tz 
BY 6 to any information you want of the handy eae. : 
2: by merely “lifting your finger.” index. It also has a 
‘ke mi It contains 230 enlightening complete alphabetical 
if Lee photographs and _ drawings, index. 
‘ many in gorgeous full color, 
Laba es that make crystal clear each 
> (ie step in the preparation and 
t service of food. It contains 
6,000 recipes and helpful hints 
that take all the “guess” out of 
cooking—for each one has been 
individually tested and approv- 
ed by the famous Culinary Arts 
Institute. It has chapters on 
health, diets, foreign recipes 
and many other thrilling fea- 
tures, some of which are listed 
in the panel at the lower 
' right-hand corner of this page. 
é 
ie Mail Coupon Without Money 
; Put this great cook book to 
work in your kitchen at once! 
Let it prove that it can mean 
more pleasure and less effort and 
expense than you ever thought 
1 P possible! Just fill in the coupon 
| Ferny at He EE : ae 
' four co x n 
; WOMAN: 1 COOK BOOK will be | ae Yashable doth bint- 
5 sent to you by return ma n ee ; rode 
. Selivery’ pay postman its modest aa 
cost, plus a few cents postage. cas CALORIC tables for 
| Bt ais a's Ser PATE oa, ee 
| PS h sis e m f CAL ’ 
‘hh cook book you ever saw—simply 4 pits For those who 
te =) return the book within 5 days ies wast, fo gain or 
and receive your money back! * ie Me "= ## SERVICE of food, table 


: Publishers Book Service, adapted for Ameri 
; aa) | 2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 
altitude cooking 


Please send me ...... copies of THE AMERICAN * x 
WOMAN’S COOK BOOK at the special price of $2. 39. (EP Ay 
On delivery I will pay postman amount due, plus a few COOKING for two | 
cents postage. It is distinctly understood that, should ‘ ple or for whole | 
I desire, I may return the book within 5 days and ; ties. 


receive my money back. of Cc ne © 8, weid 


how to make the 
success. 

HOW to design a kit 
en for safety 
efficiency. 
UP-TO-DATE — revise 
to conform with ! 
cent discoveries 
the science of nutr 
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{ ] Check here if enclosing payment. We pay postage. | 2 5 tion and developmen 
Same refund guarantee applies, of course. combi ° : . ¥ mt “Eeportent 


A A SS A A A A A A a AE cc cee mune ae features. 
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